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TO OUR READERS 


Our next number in January 1954 will contain, in 
the series “Places of Buddhist Pilgrimage”, a profusely 
illustrated account of the frescoes and sculpture of the 
famous Ajanta Caves, which is expected to be in great 
demand. 


As we print a strictly limited number of copies only, 
our casual readers are advised, in order to avoid dis- 
appointment, to enrol themselves as full annual subscribers 
or at least to register their orders for particular Numbers 


at an early date, by pre-payment. 
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SANSKRIT AND THE LANGUAGES OF ASIA 
By 


Dr. Suntr1 Kumar CHATTERJI, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND.) 


I. SANSKRIT AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, ethnologically and culturally India is 
-intimately connected with the lands of South-Eastern 
Asia, both the mainland and the islands; and _ this 
connection has been fully recognized by the names 
adopted in the present age for the two distinct areas 
which between them include the greater part of South- 
East Asia, viz., ‘Indo-China’ and ‘Indonesia’. Indo-China 
in a narrow sense consists of the territories so long under 
exclusive French domination, forming part of what is 
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known as French Indo-China (Indo-China Francaise)—which 
includes Tonkin and Annam as well as Cochin-China 
{the newly revived national name for which is Vietnam), 
Cambodia or Cambodge, and Laos. In a more ex- 
tended sense the area of Indo-China should also include 
Siam and Burma and the northern part of the Malay 
peninsula. 


Indonesia—A New Name 

Indonesia, which is a Greek formation meaning ‘India 
of the Islands’ is quite a new name, not known prior to the 
eighties of the last century ; and it has been adopted with 
enthusiasm by the sixty million and more of people living 
in the islands of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, 
Timor, Moluccas, Sulawesi or Celebes, Kalimantan or 
Borneo and the rest, who have formed themselves into an 
independent nation after casting off the yoke of the Dutch. 
It is also to be noted that the Dutch called their island 
empire to the South-East of Asia Nederlandsche Indie, i.e. 
Netherlands or Dutch India. And acting as a sort of 
link between Indo-China and Indonesia is the peninsula 
of Malaya, below the isthmus of Kra, although from its 
people and culture Malaya really belongs to Indonesia. 
Similarly, ethnically and culturally the Philippine islands 
also form a part of Indonesia, but politically, as another 
independent republic, it has a distinct entity from the 
rest of the islands now forming Indonesia par excellence. 
All this entire area of South-Eastern Asia, viz. Indo- 
China (including Burma, Siam and Laos, and Cambodia 
and Vietnam), Malaya, Indonesia proper and_ the 
Philippines, geographically seem to form a projection of 
India to the East and the South-East. The Greek 
and Roman geographers, following doubtless the local 
feeling or nomenclature in this matter, called Indo-China 
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‘an India beyond the Ganges’ (India extra Gangem, in 
Latin). 


Racial Links with India 
Geographical continuance and contiguity apart, two 
other things are at the basis of the very close connection 
between the peoples of India and South-Eastern Asia, a 
connection which in historical times is symbolized by the 
position of Sanskrit in this part of Asia as much as in India 
itself. The first of these two things is that the peoples who 
live in Indo-China and Indonesia belong to the same 
racial, linguistic and cultural groups as at least two of 
the four most important elements in the population of 
India. The Indian people is a complex one, resulting, 
particularly in North India, from the fusion of four distinct 
peoples, each with its own language and culture, peoples 
who were known in ancient India as ‘Nishada’, ‘Dravida’, 
‘Kirata’ and ‘Arya’ and who have been labelled by present- 
day investigators as ‘Austric’, ‘Dravidian’, ‘Indo-Mongoloid’ 
(or ‘Sino-Tibetan’) and ‘Indo-Aryan’ (or ‘Aryan’ or 
‘Indo-European’ ) respectively. The Nishada or Austric 
people of ancient India are now represented by the Kol 
or Munda peoples of modern India like the Santals, the 
Mundas, the Hos, the Korkus, the Gadabas and the 
Savaras and others, the Khasis of Assam, and the 
Nicobarese ; allied to them in speech and culture and 
probably also in blood are the original inhabitants of ' 
the whole of Indo-China and Malaya and Indonesia. The | 
Kirata people of ancient India now live in the Indo- 
Mongoloid Himalayan peoples, and in the hill tribes of 
Assam; and masses of them were absorbed among the 
present-day inhabitants of Assam, North and East Bengal, 
and North Bihar. The Kirata peoples of India are kinsmen 
of the Burmese and the Tibetans, and the Siamese and the 
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Chinese. In Indo-China these Kirata Mongoloids have 
formed a dominant element for the last 1000 years; but 
Indonesia with Malaya has remained predominantly 
‘ Austric. So through her Austric and Sino-Tibetan peoples, 
India is closely linked with South-East Asia. 


Spread of Sanskrit 

And then, when before 500 B.C. a composite civiliza- 
tion developed within India through the fusion of the 
Nishada, Dravida, Kirata and Aryan elements, with the 
Aryan’s language Sanskrit as its vehicle and with the 
religions of Brahmanism and Buddhism as its main expres- 
sions, this civilization, together with its language Sanskrit, 
lost no time in spreading from India among the various 
peoples of Indo-China and Indonesia who were akin to 
considerable sections of the Indian people in their original 
race and language. And this is how Sanskrit spread in 
Indo-China, Malaya and Indonesia in the wake of the 
Indian religions, Brahmanism and Buddhism. We must 
also remember the work of the Indian merchants who from 
time immemorial were in the habit of going both from 
Western India and from Southern and Eastern India for 
trade to Burma, Malaya, Siam and Cochin-China and 
Sumatra and Java. 

A few centuries before the Christian era, Sanskrit 
appears to have penetrated into Indo-China and Indonesia. 
The oldest Sanskrit inscription found in Indo-China 
goes back to the 2nd-3rd century A.D., which is in honour 
of a king named Srimara. The next inscription, dating 
from the 5th century A.D., celebrates Siva, a form of the 
Divinity in Brahmanism. . From this period onwards, we 
have, down to the 13th century, a long series of inscrip- 
tions of kings of Indo-China belonging to the kingdoms 
of Champa or Cochin-China and Kambuja or Cambodia. 
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Sanskrit was in use as much as in contemporary India in 
all the kingdoms of ‘Ramaiifadesa’ or South Burma, of 
‘Arimardanapura’ or Pagan, of ‘Dvaravati’ or South Siam, 
of ‘Sukhodaya’ or North Siam, and of ‘Kambuja’ or 
Cambodia and ‘Champa’ or Cochin-China. 


Buddhism and the Pali Language 

With the cessation of active connection between India 
and Indo-China after the establishment of Islamic states 
in India, the study of Sanskrit has taken a secondary place 
in Indo-China. ' The Champa people were all but destroyed 
as a people through the pressure of the Annamites ; and 
the Burmese, the Mons, the Siamese and the Cambodians— 
all. accepted Hinayana Buddhism from Ceylon with Pali 
as its sacred language; and Pali may be described as a 
younger form or a modification of Sanskrit. In all the 
present-day languages of Indo-China, Sanskrit words are 
very much in evidence—particularly in Siam and Cambodia 
where Sanskrit supplies all the words of higher culture. 
(In Burma it is to a large extent Pali which now has the 
place of honour). The personal names of the royal houses 
and the aristocracy are Sanskrit, and words relating to 
the state and to the sciences generally. Those words are 
pronounced differently from India, but they are written 
correctly in the Indian alphabets in use in Indo-China. 
To give a few words which are common in Siamese as 
a typical Indo-Chinese speech: air-plane—‘akasa-yana’ 
(pronounced ‘agat-chan’), telephone—‘dira-sabda’ (pro- 
nounced ‘thoro-sap’), traffic superintendent—‘ratha-charana- 
pratyaksha’, irrigation officer —‘varisimadhyaksha’, etc. The 
name of the present ruling house of Siam is of ‘Mahachakri’ 
dynasty, the chief palace is.the ‘Amarendra’ palace and the 
king’s personal name is ‘Atulatejah Bhimibala’ (‘Aduldet 
Phumiphon’ in Siamese pronunciation). 
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Some Illustrations 

In Indonesia we have an analogous position for © 
Sanskrit. The oldest inscriptions in Sanskrit in this tract 
are the ones found in Borneo, dating from about 400 A.D., 
which mention Vedic sacrifices performed there by Indian 
Brahmans under the auspices of a local prince named 
Mulavarman. Other old Sanskrit inscriptions have been 
found in Java and Malaya. Javanese and Balinese, 
Sundanese and Madurese are full of Sanskrit words, and 
Malay, the Hindi of Indonesia, shows a good number of 
them. The names of the Javanese are mainly from Sanskrit 
even now, in spite of Islam being the religion. Thus the 
name of the President of the Indonesian Republic is 
‘Sukarna’ and that of the Indonesian Ambassador to India 
is ‘Sudarsana’. Some Sanskrit words from Malaya in the 
forms they occur in the language are: bahasa (language), 
abiasa (habit), bangsa (race, people), negri (city, state), 
bumiputra (native of the country), sahaya.(servant—I, me), 
bichara (decision), kerana (reason), raja (king), mantri 
(minister), puteri-putri (princess), sutra (silk), tembaga 


(copper). 
Il. SANSKRIT AND CENTRAL ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


I have spoken on the place of Sanskrit in the languages 
of South-East Asia. I have sought to stress upon the fact 
that South-East Asia—Indo-China, Malaya and Indonesia— 
were from the beginning ethnically and culturally connected 
with India, just as geographically these areas were a projec- 
tion of India. In fact, in every way, these lands can be 
described as lands of Greater India. 

But we cannot say the same thing, at least with an 
equal amount of emphasis, about the countries of Central 
Asia and the Far East. Here we have the Hindu-Kush and 
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the. mighty Himalayas, the deserts of the east of China and 
the mountain and jungle lands of East Assam and South 
China, forming an effective barrier cutting off India from 
Soviet or Russian Central Asia, from Sin-Kiang or Chinese 
Turkistan, from Tibet, from Mongolia and from China and 
the lands beyond China in the East, Korea and Japan. 
Then, the peoples of these tracts in ancient times formed 
at least two main ethnic groups—the Jndo-European (includ- 
ing the Iranian peoples, closely allied to the Indian Aryans, 
like the Sogdians and the Khotanese or Sakas on the one 
hand, and the Tokharians, or, as they were probably known 
in ancient India, the Rishikas, on the other), and the 
Mongoloids. The latter, viz. the Mongoloids, embraced three 
distinct linguistic groups : the Sino-Tibetan (comprising 
speakers of Chinese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan, and 
other allied speeches), the Altaic (including Turks, Mongols, 
Manchus and others), and the Japanese-Korean group. 
Of these, the Sino-Tibetan Chinese alone were a creative 
people who built up a great civilization which is one of 
the wonders of the world, and they came to their cultural 
maturity some 2500 years ago; and the Chinese were one 
of the greatest civilizing peoples of history. The Altaic 
peoples and the Japanese-Koreans were backward groups 
which profited immensely on the material and intellectual 
and even spiritual planes through their contact with China. 
All these peoples came in contact with the civilization 
of India (the commencement of this contact starting in 
Central Asia from the 3rd century B.C. at the latest) and 
were considerably influenced by this civilization. But they 
did not become, thanks to the strong counter-effect of the 
civilization of China, parts of a Greater India to the extent 
that the peoples of Indo-China and Indonesia became. 
They absorbed Indian culture, but retained the bases of 
their own life and ways of thinking and acting. And 
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Sanskrit consequently influenced them, profoundly it is 
true, but not in the same way that it did the peoples of - 
South-East Asia. 

In the third century B.C., Indian traders and others 
from North-West India settled among the Tokharian 
peoples of South Sin-Kiang and founded the town of Kustana 
or Khotan. This colony with its Indian speech endured for 
eight centuries, and then it gradually became absorbed 
among the local peoples, and among the Iranian Sakas 
and Turks who came in later times. Through Khotan, and 
through what is now Soviet or Russian Turkistan, Indian 
influences (bringing with them the Indian books in Sanskrit 
on religion and the sciences) penetrated among the other 
peoples of Central Asia— the Iranian Sogdians, and the Sakas 
or Scythians (who later settled round about Khotan), and 
the Tokharians and the Turks. From Central Asia, Indian 
thought and arts and crafts penetrated into China by the 
second half of the Ist century after Christ. And so it 
happened that during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, Mahayana Buddhism and the Sanskrit language, as the 
vehicle of both this religion and Indian science, became 
accepted by the various Tokharian peoples, by the Iranians 
like the Sakas and the Sogdians (the latter were known 
as Sulikas to ancient Indians). They passed on what they 
received from the Indians to the peoples to the north of 
themselves, the Turks and the Mongols, and to the Chinese 
to their east. Sanskrit was studied in the Tokharian, 
Sogdian, Saka and Turki Buddhist monasteries in Central 
Asia, and Sanskrit texts were translated into the local 
languages, some of which were reduced to writing for the 
first time with the help of the Indian alphabet. 

Some of the oldest Sanskrit manuscripts in existence 
were found in the ruins of Central Asian cities (and these 
manuscripts give us Buddhist religious texts and texts on 
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ancient Indian medicine and on mathematics). Central 
Asia in ancient times was the meeting ground of four 
civilizations—Chinese, Indian, Iranian and Greek. The 
first two were the dominating ones ; and taking note of this 
fact, ancient Central Asia has been aptly named by scholars 
as Serindia or the land of China-cum-India, Seres being an 
old Greek and Latin name for China. The remains of 
Indian art and learning in the shape of art objects like 
sculpture and frescoes and building and of manuscript 
fragments in Sanskrit and the local languages are astound- 
ing in variety and extent. Round about 300 A.D. lived 
a very eminent Buddhist Sanskritic scholar of Central Asia, 
Kumarajiva by name, the son of an Indian prince from 
Kashmir named Kumara and a princess of the Tokharian 
state of Kucha whose name was Jiva ; and Kumarajiva went 
to China ; and by his translations from Sanskrit, into 
Chinese which he learnt thoroughly, he strengthened the 
position of Indian thought and culture among this highly 
advanced people. The Turks (before they gradually fell in 
line with Islam from the 10th century) largely became 
Buddhist through the exertions of Central Asian mission- 
aries, and their language, and that of the Mongols, got a 
number of Sanskrit words—two of which are believed to 
have come back to India after being adopted by Persian in 
Islamic times (these words are bahadur from bhagadhara and 
bakshi from bhikshu :. both the forms and meanings have 
changed). . 

The first Indian or Central Asian Buddhist teachers 
came to China about 67 A.D., and they were Kasyapa 
Matanga and Gobharana (names now pronounced — in 
Northern Chinese as Chia-yeh Mo-thang and Chu-fa-lan). 
Mahayana Buddhism brought a deeper and more systema- 
tized philosophy and a mystic faith at the same time to the 
Chinese, and they eagerly took to its study, sparing no 
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pains to learn Sanskrit for the sake of the original texts. 
Eminent Chinese Buddhists, noted alike for their piety and 
learning, undertook perilous journeys to India to study 
Buddhist texts in the original ; and they enriched Chinese 
by their translations, in which they were helped by Indian 
missionaries settled in China. We may mention illustrious 
names of such Chinese and Indian monks as Fa Hien, 
Hiuen Ts’ang and Bodhidharma. 

The Chinese, from the nature of their own system of 
writing, found it difficult to transliterate and pronounce 
Indian (Sanskrit) names and words, and they introduced 
the system of translating the sense of such words and names 
from the Sanskrit into their own language. So that we 
have hundreds of Sanskrit words and names in Chinese, 
but in translated forms, in which they cannot be spotted 
by the uninitiated. Thus, Tathagata is Ju-lai in Chinese, 
meaning ‘that-way gone’; so Ajsva-ghosha=Maming (i.e. 
‘Horse-neigh’ ); | Saddharma-pundasika-sitra = Miao-Fa-Lien- 
Hua-King (i.e. ‘Bright-Religion-Lotus-Flower-Scripture’) 
which the Japanese pronounce as Myo-ho-reng-ge-kyo ; Avalo- 
kitesvara is Kuan-Yin (i.e. ‘See Voice’) ; Nagarjuna= Lung- 
shu (‘Dragon-tree’) ; Vasu-bandhu=She-ts’in (i.e. ‘dear to 
the world’) ; Dharma-pala= Hu-fa_ (‘Protect Dharma’) ; 
Dhrita-rashtra=Chi-Kuo (‘Hold Kingdom’); etc. The 
Koreans and the Japanese got their Buddhism and Buddhist 
names and words from China, and used these Chinese 
translations of Sanskrit forms; only they altered the 
pronunciation of Chinese very much. The Tibetans, 
who came to be strongly under the influence of Buddhism 
from the 7th Century A.D., similarly went for translations 
into their language of Sanskrit names, when they translated 
huge masses of Sanskrit texts. Just at the present moment 
we are glad to note a revival of Sanskrit studies in China 
(we should observe that Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries 
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dating from the 7th century have been found) ; and Japan 
already published, before the last World War, Sanskrit 
Mahayana texts, from printing presses within Japan, using 
the Devanagari character. 


III. SANSKRIT AND THE NEAR EAST 


I have tried to show the nature of Indian and Sanskrit 
influences on the cultures and languages of two of the 
various distinct zones or areas of Asia—the South-East 
(Indo-China, Malaya and Indonesia) and Central Asia 
and the Far East. In these two areas, barring the peoples 
of Turkish and Iranian origin in the second (Central Asia) 


who have adopted Islam, Sanskrit influences still linger on, - 


and there is a general desire among peoples of diverse 
racial origin or linguistic affinities, who have still main- 
tained their Buddhistic religion, to keep up the study of 
Sanskrit. It has been a little different from the beginning, 
in the matter of the position of Sanskrit, among the peoples 
of the Near East, that is, of the Arab lands and Iran, as 
well as Asia Minor and Greece. Here Sanskrit, after it 
became definitely the expression or vehicle and symbol of 
Indian thought and civilization, found itself face to face 
with highly civilized people who were politically advanced 
and exceedingly self-conscious, perhaps even more than 
the Indians, of their role in history. 

Indian religion and culture, language and literature, 
could not be adopted by the people of the Near East as 
their very own in the way that the people of South-East 
Asia did. Nor were the Near Eastern peoples so openly 
and frankly receptive with reference to Indian thought 
and religion as those of Central Asia and the Far East. 
Yet, nevertheless, Indian influences with Sanskrit did 
penetrate into the Near Eastern lands, and in certain 
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matters effected, during the last 1000 years and more, in 
the scientific and spiritual aspects of the civilization of 
the Near East (particularly in its Islamic phase), some 
changes of a profound nature, and gave to the local 
languages their quota of Sanskrit and other Indian words. 
It is strange to consider that the beginnings of Sanskrit 
as a specialized form of the primitive Indo-European 
speech go back to some 3500 to 4000 years from now, and 
that too in the Near East. 

The primitive Indo-European speech which has been 
reconstructed as the ultimate source of Sanskrit, Old 
Iranian, Old Armenian, Old Slav, Old Baltic, Old Greek, 
Old Latin, Old Celtic and Old Germanic and other ancient 
Indo-European speeches, was a single undivided language 
spoken in the highlands to the south of the Ural Mountains 
some time about 3000 B.C. Tribes of these Indo-Europeans 
established themselves in Northern Mesopotamia and in 
Asia Minor, coming from the North through the Caucasus 
Mountains, by 2000 B.C. Here their language took a form 
which may be described as proto-Sanskrit or Pre-Vedic 
Sanskrit. Names and words in this most archaic form of 
Sanskrit, older than anything we find in India including 
the language of the Rig-Veda, have been found in inscrip- 
tions in ancient Assyrio-Babylonian and other languages 
of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor going back to about 
2200-1300 B.C. They show how the Aryans on their way 
to Iran and India were in possession of a language which 
gives us earlier forms of Vedic words and names, of 
which a few examples may be quoted : ¢.g. aika=eka (‘one’); 
aita=eta (‘horse’) ; duzhratha=duratha (‘he-of-the-terrible- 
chariot’) ; maria=marya (‘man’); himalia=Himali (‘the 
Goddess of snows’) ; Suwardata = Svardatta (‘sun-given’) ; etc. 
After a sojourn of some centuries in the Near East, 
the main body of the Aryans turned towards the East, 
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and finally came to India after 1500 B.C. bringing 
Vedic Sanskrit with them which had a long and: a glorious 
career in India and Greater India as a language of 
culture. 

Those of their kinsmen who stayed on in Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia finally became absorbed among the 
local peoples. So we may say, following a viewpoint which 
to the present writer appears to be the only correct one at 
present, that we find the beginnings of Sanskrit in the Near 
East and not in India. Ancient Persia and ancient Greece 
came to India respectively in the 6th century B.C. and 
in the 4th century B.C. as aggressors, when the Achae- 
menian emperor of Persia, Darayavahush or Dareios (Darius) 
conquered part of the Punjab and added it to his empire, 
and when Alexander of Macedon led his victorious march 
into India as far as East Punjab. Thus from the second 
half of the first millennium B.C. began afresh a close 


connection between India and the Near East in which - 


there was mutual borrowing in matters cultural and 
also in language. 

We have Old Persian and Greek words in Sanskrit 
and the ancient Indian spoken languages, just as we have 
Sanskrit words in Old Persian and other Iranian and in 
Greek. Greek astronomy came to India via Persia. 
The Greeks were too far away, and Indian influences 
in ancient Greek thought which have been assured by 
some scholars, reached there in but thin streams. Persia 
similarly influenced Indian religion (popular religion), 
and India influenced in her turn Persian thought and 
literature from  post-Christian times. The Sassanian 
emperors of Persia before the Arab conquest were quite 
cosmopolitan in their quest of culture, and they patronized 
equally Greek and Indian philosophers. Indian books, 
particularly in story-telling and romance and in some 
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branches of Philosophy like Logic, were rendered into 
Pahlavi or Middle Persian, and this involved the 
introduction of Indian names and words in Middle Persian. 
The stories of the Pajicatantra in Sanskrit, centering round 
the adventures of two bulls named in Sanskrit Karataka 
Damanaka, came to be known to the Persian as the book of 
Kalalak and Damanak : later, an Arabic translation of the 
work appeared and the two names were transformed into 
Kalilah and Dimnah in Arabic. 

The Indian author of these beast fables, known through 
his sobriquet of Vidyapati, which became Viddapai in some 
Prakrit form, was Persianized into Bidpai. Pahlavi, 2.¢. 
the Persian language between 200 to 800 A.D., got a 
fairly good number of words from Sanskrit ; ¢.g. vin = vina 
‘lute’ ; dumbalak = damaruka ‘drum’ ; vanjak = vamsika ‘flute’ ; 
nay=nada ‘pipe’; chatrang=chaturanga ‘chess’ (which was 
later taken over by the Arabs in the form shatranj, suiting 
Arabic orthography and pronunciation) ; sar=Sara ‘arrow’ ; 
sakar and kand=‘sugar and candy’, from Sanskrit Sarkara- 
khanda ; nilopal, Modern Persian nilofar=nilotpala ‘blue 
lotus’; but ‘image’, from Buddha; badingan=vatingana 
‘brinjal’ ; dilaur=vaidirya ‘crystal’; etc. Such early 
borrowings have in most cases been handed down from 
Pahlavi or Middle Persian to Modern Persian. And in 
addition, recent cultural contacts between India and Persia 
have given to the Persian language a few more Indian 
words, which are not Sanskrit in all cases. Thus we have 
in Modern Persian ‘chap=Hindi chhap ‘printing’; chatri 
‘umbrella’ = Hindi chhattri ; bang=Sanskrit bhanga, Hindi 
bhang ‘hemp to smoke’; samandar=Sanskrit samudra ‘sea’, 
through the Hindi; etc. Indian Vedanta philosophy 
unquestionably influenced Tasawwuf or Islamic mysticism in 
Iran and Iraq. Here was an influence in the domain of 
ideas, not of words. 
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But Sanskrit and other words were finding a place in 
Arabic even before the days of Islam. These words came 
through the Persian, not directly. Thus in the Qur’an 
itself, we find the following Sanskrit words: zanjabil= 
Sanskrit Sringavera ‘ginger’ ; mishk=mushka ‘musk’ ; fil= 
‘elephant’, in inscriptional Sanskrit pilu ; and kafur= 
‘camphor’, Sanskrit karpira. In later times, after a cosmo- 
politan Arab culture developed at Baghdad under the 
Abbasi Khalifas, Islamic scholars enriched Arab science and 
Arab letters by translations from all sorts of languages, 
particularly the Greek, the Pahlavi and the Sanskrit. 
Indian romance, Indian medicine and Indian mathematics 
and astronomy were made available through translations 
into Arabic from the Sanskrit done by Indian scholars who 
were induced to come and settle in Baghdad. But as the 
Arabic language was in its spirit a building language, and 
not a borrowing one, very few Sanskrit or Indian words 
were borrowed (unless they referred to specific concrete 
objects, ¢.g. tirfal= Sanskrit triphala ‘three medicinal fruits’), 
and translations of Sanskrit expressions were preferred. 
Hence this paucity of Sanskrit words in Arabic.* 





* Courtesy A. I. R. External Services. - 
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THE TEMPLE OF PURI 
By 


Dr. D. C. Srtrcar, M.A. PH.D. 


Tue town of Puri in the District of that name on the sea 
coast of Orissa is famous throughout the world for the great 
temple of the god called Purushottama or Jagannatha and 
identified with Vishnu. Indeed the name of the town is 
a part of the fuller name Purushottama-puri or Fagannatha- 
puri meaning ‘the city of the god Purushottama-Jagannatha’. 
Sometimes it is also called Purushottama which is similarly 
a part for the fuller name Purushottama-puri or Purushot- 
tama-kshetra. Puri is now regarded as the greatest of 
the East Indian holy places, although this position was 
originally enjoyed by Gangasagara at the junction of the 
Bhagirathi and the Bay of Bengal. As I have shown 
elsewhere (Proc. I. H. C. 1947, pp. 91 ff.), Gangasagara 
gave place as the greatest tirtha about the eastern border 
of India to Puri during the reign of the Imperial Gangas 
of Orissa from the 12th cent. onwards. 

It is well known that the Maharajas of Puri, who may 
be regarded as the modern representatives of the imperial 
rulers of medieval Orissa, consider themselves servants 
of the god Purushottama-Jagannatha, sweeping the floor of 
the Puri temple being one of their prominent duties on the 
occasion of the Ratha-Yatra ceremony, i.e. the Car Festival 
of the said god. There is evidence to show that the Hindu 
emperors holding sway over Orissa during the medieval 
period considered the god Purushottama-Jagannatha, 
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the ruler of their empire and regarded themselves as mere 
viceroys of the deity. Such a fiction, in which the real 
ruler of a country is placed in the position of a subordinate 
either to a god or to a spiritual guide (whether alive or 
dead), is well known in Indian history and not entirely 
unknown in the annals of other lands. The dedication 
of one’s landed property in favour of the family deity or 
of the spiritual guide of the family and its administration 
and enjoyment as a representative of that deity or saint 
is a well known custom in all parts of India. There are 
many instances of similar dedication of an entire kingdom 
in favour of a god or saint in the history of India. The 
rulers of Travancore regarded the god Padmanabhasvamin 
as the king of their territories and themselves as the god’s 
viceroys. The Guhilots of Mewar considered themselves 
the Dewans (administrators) of the god Ekalinga who was 
believed to have been the real lord of their dominions. 
The great Sivaji, founder of the Maratha empire in the 
latter half of the 17th century, is said to have dedicated 
his dominions to his spiritual preceptor Ramadasa and 
to have ruled the country in the saint’s name. The Kala- 
churi monarch Gangeyadeva Vikramaditya (circa 1015-40 
A.D.), also called Sahasika (Sahasanka), is known to have 
dedicated his empire about the present Jubbulpore region 
in favour of his spiritual guide, the Saiva saint Vamasambhu 
or Vamadeva, and from that date for more than two 
centuries his descendants are known to have regarded 
themselves as the viceroys of the saint. So far as we know, 
the conception of the god Purushottama-Jagannatha of 
Puri as the ruler of Orissa originated in the days of the 
Imperial Gafgas. 

The mighty Ganga monarch Anantavarman Choda- 
ganga (1078-1147 A.D.) had his capital at Kalinganagara, 
identified with modern Mukhalingam near Srikakulam 
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(Chicacole). He is known’to have conquered the whole 
east coast land up to the Gangetic Delta. He annexed 
the Puri-Cuttack region to the Ganga empire after having 
extirpated the «rule of the Somavarnsi kings in that 
area. The inscriptions of Chodaganga’s descendants 
assert that it was he who built the great temple of the god 
Purushottama-Jagannatha on the shore of the sea as the 
previous rulers of the country had neglected to do it. It may 
be pointed out that the Somavamsis who held sway over the 
Puri-Cuttack region before Chodaganga’s conquest, were 
Saivas and apparently not much enthusiastic about the 
diety regarded as a form of Vishnu. Chodaganga also 
was a Saiva like his ancestors who worshipped Gokarneévara 
Siva on the Mahendragiri, in the early years of his reign. 
But soon after his conquest of the Puri-Cuttack area 
about the beginning of the twelfth century, we find him 
inclining gradually more and more towards the worship 
of Vishnu, no doubt in the form of Purushottama-Jagan- 
natha of Puri. In one of his charters, dated 1112 A.D., 
Chodaganga calls himself both a Saiva and a Vaishnava 
while in his later documents the claim to being a Saiva 
is -totally given up and the king is represented only asa 
Vaishnava. 

A tradition recorded in the Utkala-khanda section 
of the Skanda Purana shows beyond doubt that Purushot- 
tama -Jagannatha of Puri was originally a deity worshipped 
by the aboriginal Sabara inhabitants of the area and that 
the worship of the god was adopted by the orthodox 
Hindus at a later date. Like Minakshi of Madura in South 
India, Kamakhya of Gauhati in Assam and numerous other 
gods and goddesses in different parts of India, the aboriginal 
god of Puri was gradually absorbed in the Brahmanical 
pantheon and was identified with Vishnu. The identi- 
fication of the god, worshipped originally by the Sabaras 
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of Puri, with Vishnu was certainly well established consi- 
derably before the beginning of the twelfth century when 
Anantavarman Chodagaiga conquered the Puri-Cuttack 
region. The fact however that Hiuen-tsang, the Chinese 
Pilgrim who visited Orissa in 638-39 A.D., does not speak 
of the god shows that the god was no better than a local 
deity of limited fame and importance till as late as the 
seventh century A.D. His position in the religious life 
of Orissa must have been considerably established before 
the twelfth century when the conversion of Anantavarman 
Chodaganhga to Vaishnavism under his influence set him 
on the way to all-India importance. 

The successors of Chodaganga were all devotees of 
Vishnu in the form of Purushottama-Jagannatha. But it 
was his great-grandson Anangabhima III (circa 1211-38 
A.D.) who was responsible for raising the god Purushot- 
tama-Jagannatha to an all India figure and Puri to its 
present position of eminence amongst the places of pilgrim- 
age in India. The rise of Puri must have been facilitated 
by the obscuration of Gangasagara due to many factors 
including the Muslim occupation of Bengal and consequent 
want of royal patronage, obscuration of Viraja (modern 
Jajpur), the oldest Hindu f¢irtha in Orissa which enjoyed an 
eminent position during the age of the Bhauma-Kara 
emperors (from the ninth to the eleventh century A.D.) 
who had their capital in that city or its neighbourhood. By 
the time of Anangabhima III, the Gangas had already 
transferred their capital from Kalihganagara to Cuttack 
 (Kataka). Anangabhima III issued his charters from 
Abhinava-Varanasikataka or Varanasi-kataka, i.e. modern 
Cuttack. According to a tradition recorded in the Oriya 
chronicle entitled Madala Panji, aking named Anangabhima 
who at first had his capital at Chaudvara-kataka, built 
a new city named Varanasi-kataka at the site of a village 
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called Varavati on the opposite bank of the Mahanadi 
and removed his residence there. 

The Madala Pamji says that a Ganga king named 
Anangabhima built (or completed the construction of) the 
temple of Purushottama-Jagannatha at Puri. This king is 
no other than Anangabhima III who may have completed 
the Puri temple begun by his great-grandfather and is 
actually known to have installed a god named Purushot- 
tama-Jagannatha in a new temple built by him at his 
capital at Varanasi-kataka (Cuttack). The earliest inscrip- 
tions in the Puri temple are four records of the reign of 
Anangabhima III, which were recently traced by the 
present writer. According to another tradition in the same 
work, as I have shown elsewhere (Or. Hist. Res. Fourn., Vol. 
I, pp. 48 ff.), a king named Anangabhima (apparently 
Anangabhima III) dedicated all his possessions including 
the empire in favour of the god Purushottama-Jagannatha 
and began to rule as a Rauta (i.e. feudatory) of the god, and 
his successors did not perform a formal coronation at the 
time of their accession as they considered themselves feuda- 
tories of the said god. These traditions are remarkably 
supported by a large number of Ganga inscriptions that 
I have had occasion to examine. 

In many of the inscriptions of king Anangabhima III 
and his successors, the Ganga ruler is described as a Rauta, 
Rautta or Ravuta, which is derived from Sanskrit Rajaputra 
i.e. Prince and is often used as a subordinate title. Several 
years ago I published an inscription (Jnd. Cult., Vol. VI, 
pp. 73) from the Liagaraja temple at Bhuvaneswara in the 
Puri District, which speaks of the dominions of Anangabhima 
III as Purushottama-samrajya, i.e. the empire belonging to the 
god Purushottama-Jagannatha. Recently I succeeded in 
tracing another record in the same temple, which describes 
the said Ganga monarch as a feudatory of the god Purushot- 
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tama. Two unpublished Lingaraja temple inscriptions of 
the same king, recently examined by me, again represent 
him as the son of the god Purushottama-Jagannatha. 
Another unpublished inscription of Anahgabhima III from 
the same place shows how he was mentioned even by his 
Saiva subjects as a Bhagavan (god or Lord). This 
undoubtedly points to the fact that the said Ganga king 
was a saintly Vaishnava, respected by different religious 
communities. 

We have observed above that the successors of 
Anangabhima III called themselves Rauta, Rautta or Ravuta. 
But most of them do not specifically mention the god 
Purushottama-Jagannatha as their overlord as Anangabhima 
III himself does in two of his Bhuvaneswara inscriptions 
referred to above. An interesting exception to this, as I 
pointed out elsewhere (7. KX. H. R. S., Vol. I, pp. 251 ff.), is 
Bhanu II, who wasthe great-great-grandson of Anangabhima 
III and ruled in circa 1305-27 A.D. This fact shows that 
amongst the descendants of Anangabhima III, although 
all of them were continuing to suffer the fiction created by 
the dedication of the empire to the god Purushottama- 
Jagannatha by that monarch, Bhanu II alone was as 
religiously minded as his distinguished ancestor. - Indeed 
Bhanu II may perhaps be regarded as more zealous in 
this respect than Anangabhima III, as in several records of 
his time, the god alone is mentioned as the lord of 
the realm and his own name is altogether omitted. 
Unfortunately this fact gave rise to certain fantastic 
theories regarding the interpretation of the records in 
question. Some writers (like R. D. Banerji) believed that 
during the early years of Bhanu’s reign, a person named Puru- 
shottama usurped the Ganga throne for several years while 
others (like R. Subba Rao) suggested that Bhanu II was 
also known by the names Purushottama or Jagannatha. 
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A Srikarmam inscription of 1309 A.D. (S.J./., Vol. V, 
No. 1214) is stated to have been dated in the reign of 
Jagannatha when Bhanu II (described as Fiyyana, Oriya 
Jena, the same as Rajputra or Rautta) was governing, while 
according to the Puri plates (7.A.S., Vol. XVII, pp. 19 ff.), 
Bhanu II, described as a Rdutia, made certain grants in 
1313 A.D. during the reign of Purushottama. Another 
inscription (S.J.J., Vol. V, No. 1154-55) at Srikirmam, 
dated 1327 A.D., mentions Purushottama as the reigning 
monarch and omits the name of Bhanu II altogether. In 
this connection, two of the Simhachalam inscriptions (S./.1,, 
Vol. VI, Nos. 214, 938) offer valuable evidence. None of 
these records mentions the name of Bhanu II, although 
they are dated respectively in 1319 and 1314 A.D., both 
the dates falling in the reign of that Ganga monarch (circa 
1305-27 A.D.). It is however interesting to note that the 
regnal reckoning of Bhanu II has been attributed in the 
first of the two records to Devadideva Jagannatha and in 
the second to Devadideva Purushottama. There is absolutely 
no doubt that this Purushottama-Jagannatha, described 
as Devadideva, i.e. ‘the foremost god amongst all the gods, 
is the deity worshipped in the Puri temple, to whom Bhanu 
II, like other rulers of the Ganga family since the dedica- 
tion of the Ganga empire in favour of the god by Ananga- 
bhima III, owed fictitious allegiance as a viceroy or 
subordinate. 


























THE PANCHAYAT SYSTEM OF VILLAGE — 
ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


By 


Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT. 


THE panchayat system of rural self-government is the most 
ancient and popular institution which India has ever evolved. 
It is in fact the most precious relic of popular rights, which 
has survived the innumerable political upheavals during 
India’s chequered past. If the fabric of Indian life has 
continued unbroken through the centuries amidst the rise 
and fall of empires, and despite the whims of conquerors 
and the tyrannies of despots, it has been due mainly to the 
sustaining power of the village panchayat which was one 
standing corrective of the misrule of the central authority 
and a check on the vagaries of an incompetent or corrupt 
bureaucracy. The villagers might still be occasionally 


‘oppressed by men in power, but they would at least have a 


sure protection against the oppressions of one another. The 
panchayat organisation might not lighten the demands of 
the tax-collector, but it would at any rate save the life and 
property of the law-abiding from the depredations of the 
greedy and lawless elements. Thus, it would be no 
exaggeration to state that, as the age-old bedrock of village 
autonomy, the panchayat atoned for a multiplicity of sins 
in the country’s political constitution. 

From time immemorial, the great mass of the Indian 
population have lived in villages, and so the village has 
always been the ultimate. foundation of the country’s 
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political edifice all through the ages. No despot could 
upset the life of the village community, and so the course 
of indigenous village self-government continued undisturbed 
in spite of all political revolutions. The rural people lived 
their simple life, unmindful of the ever-recurring changes 
in the central government, only because the villages as a 
rule were allowed to retain their ancient customary rights 
and liberties. The conduct of local affairs was in fact left 
as much as possible to the villagers themselves. 

The villagers were welded together in compact com- 
munities, the organisation of which, with an infinite variety 
of details, had a basic sameness throughout the country. 
So far as internal affairs were concerned, a village was 
veritably a petty republic with its own set of customary 
laws and its own miniature staff of functionaries. The 
principal functionaries were of course the headman, the 
accountant, the watchman, the priest and the schoolmaster. 
And, the chief artisans were the smith, the potter, the 
sweeper, the barber and the washerman. They received no 
fixed cash salaries, but the villagers provided for their 
maintenance by means of voluntary contributions paid 
according to individual means. In the old days, the village 
staff used to be allowed permanent grants of rent-free land 
or an equitable share of the village produce. But, during 
the medieval times and later, the payment was more often 
made in cash, even though land or grain-fee assignments 
continued in many parts of the country to a varying extent. 

These local functionaries were under the control of the 
village committee or panchayat, so named from the Sanskrit 
pancha, or the Persian panj, signifying five. Though the 
strength of the village panchayat would vary from time to 
time and from place to place, five, however, was the 
minimum, and probably five used to be the most usual 
number. As the state did not interfere with village life, 
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so long as the revenue was paid to the tax-collector, rural 
self-government, under normal conditions, had a peaceful 
course, and the village staff, locally recruited, locally 
maintained and supervised by the panchayat, performed 
the essential duties pertaining to the management of local 
affairs. Thus, the panchayat was a part and parcel of the 
normal civic life of the country, for it had to look after all 
the basic needs and requirements of village life—adminis- 
tration of justice, relief of the poor, watch and ward, 
sanitation, education, and, above all, upkeep of roads, wells 
and ponds. The panchayat also maintained social and 
religious customs and rules. 

The management of local affairs was in the hands of 
the local committee or panchayat which had the final word 
in every matter. The procedure of its functioning was, 
however, as simple as it was effective ; there were no com- 
plicated rules of constitution, and no elections or votes. 
In other words, some of the evils of modern democracy did 
not exist in the panchayat system. The idea of majority 
rule was never encouraged, and votes were never taken to 
determine the will of the majority. Every matter was 
decided by discussion, and discussion would go on until 
there was a substantial degree of general agreement. The 
panchayat was of course expected to be unanimous in its 
decisions, but this was not always indispensable. A very 
large majority, however, was essential ; and the final decree 
or decision generally secured unanimity. 

The panchayat in the old days often consisted of several 
gradations. Firstly, there would be the general assembly 
of persons, belonging to various castes, and following differ- 
ent professions, but inhabiting the same place. Secondly, 
there were separate assemblages of traders or artisans, 
subsisting by the practice of the same profession. Thirdly, 
there were also conventions of kinsmen‘or relations connected 
4 
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by caste and consanguinity. The proper designations for 
these three kinds of assemblies were, first, Puga, second, Srent, 
and, third, Kula. Their decisions or awards could be succes- 
sively revised or appealed against. An unacceptable verdict 
of the “Kula” could be modified by the “Sreni” as less liable 
to suspicion of bias than the kindred ; and an unsatisfactory 
decision of fellow artisans could be revised by the entire 
‘“‘Puga’, or gathering of all co-inhabitants, who were still 
less liable to be accused of partisanship. From ‘the award 
of the “Puga”’, an appeal would in theory lie ultimately to 
the court of the ruler, or more recently, to the zamindar’s 
kutchherry (the landlord’s chancery). But, such appeals were 
neither easy, nor practicable for the village folk. The 
panchayat could generally adjust all disputes without 
reference to the distant law-courts; and in proportion as 
local administration was conducted through-this channel or 
otherwise, it was popular or the reverse with the people. 
The Indian panchayat system is generally considered 
analogous in some ways to the English system of jury. 
There is doubtless certain resemblance between the two, but 
it must be remembered that there are differences in form, in 
numbers, and in various other respects, even though jit is 
true that rule by panchayat has been as much the common 
customary law of India in all civil matters, as that by jury 
in England, and that in both countries it is equally cherished 
by the people. Firstly, while the number of the English 
jury is fixed, that of the panchayat is uncertain, and may. 
consist of five or five hundred. Secondly, the English jury 
was chosen from the body of the people. by ‘lot, the pancha- 
yat was a standing body, recognised by and acceptable to 
all the inhabitants. Thirdly, the panchayat;: unlike the 
English jury, consisted of gradations. . This system.of mul- 
tiple judgment by successive juries,:each consisting: of 2 
bigger part of the community, had qualities in: which.the 
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English jury system was deficient. In England, if one dozen 
jurors gave an unsatisfactory decision, there was no other 
alternative but to ask for a new trial by another dozen 
jurors. As the second jury was in no way superior to the 
former, it could seldom guarantee a better decision, but 
an appeal ‘from a lesser to. that of a much bigger group of 
the community would necessarily carry with it reason and 
weight. Fourthly, the panchayat was not merely a judicial 
tribunal like the English jury, but it performed general 
service to the village in all matters of local self-government. 
Lastly, while the English juries could often be packed by 
dishonest officials, the members of the panchayat were 
chosen by the general will of the co-inhabitants ; and, 
_ whether in the lower or higher castes, only one who’ was 
known. for honesty and ability would be deemed a 
permanent member. To be a “panch”, i.e, a recognised 
member of the panchayat was therefore a popular honour, 
and it was an object of ambition with the poorest and the 
richest alike. To serve on the panchayat was a sacred 
duty, which every person was morally bound to perform 
without fee or remuneration. — 

The panchayat system of local government lost its 
old vitality and effectiveness during the administrative 
unsettlement resulting from the establishment of British 
rule in India. The newly introduced centralised form of 
administration led to the gradual decay in the life of the 
village community and to the ruin of panchayat 
government: If the British bureaucracy looked with dis- 
favour upon the old village autonomy, the British “Adalats” 
or law-courts took away most part of the judicial functions 
of the panchayat. It became optional with parties to sub- 
mit to a panchayat or not. This option was enough to 
kill the panchayat. If the honest party preferred the 
panchayat as affording the best security for his rights, the 
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dishonest litigant would for the same reason avoid it and 
try to achieve his object by protracting or perverting 
justice through the tedious forms and technicalities of the 
British law-courts. Many would be encouraged to take 
recourse to the British Adalats by artful lawyers who had a 
vested interest in litigation. So, the law-courts and lawyers 
found it profitable to encourage litigation. The very fact 
that justice in the Adalats was slow and expensive tended 
to promote the love of litigation. Vexatious litigants who 
had reason to fear the better and more intimate knowledge 
of the panchayat shunned it, and came to the law-courts 
in the hope that expense and uncertainty of a long-drawn- 
out trial might deter the poorer parties from defending even 
their just causes. Instead of leaving the peasants to their 
own panchayat, the law-courts harassed them by an end- 
less procrastination of their suits, under the pretence of a 
more deliberate justice. The increasing costs of litigation 
in the courts, along with the glorious uncertainty of the 
ultimate result made the panchayat form of arbitration 
all the more unattractive. Far from checking litigousness, 
the courts only encouraged litigation and thereby attracted 
those litigants who could afford to spend more, to the 
disadvantage of the poor and helpless. 

Shorn of its primary judicial functions, the panchayat 
steadily declined in importance during the period of the East 
India Company, and, barring petty duties like the collection 
of the local police rate, organisation of village watch and 
ward, or the trial of social and caste offences, it had not 
much to do. In other words, British officials who in the 
last century introduced English municipal life allowed the old 
and indigenous panchayat system to languish in the erroneous 
belief that it was an institution suited to a primitive state 
of society and scarcely adapted to a more advanced type of 
civilization. In this way, the foreign bureaucrat unwittingly 
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dealt a deathblow to what had survived the worst periods 
of despotism in the past. In the decay of the ancient 
village autonomy lay the worst evil of the new British rule 
in India. It was not without reason that an enlightened 
British statesman of the last century, Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras, confessed with regret, “It seems strange 
that the judicial code, which has been framed expressly for 
the benefit of the Natives, should omit entirely the only 
mode of trial which is general and popular among them.” 

Sir Henry Strachey, another well-known administrator 
of the last century, thus described the evil results of the 
decay of the panchayat form of arbitration : “We cannot 
study the genius of the people in its own sphere of action. 
We know little of their domestic life, their knowledge, 
conversation, amusements, their trades, castes, or any of 
those national and individual characteristics which are 
essential to a complete knowledge of them. Europeans in 
our situation are necessarily ill qualified to perform the 
duties required of us as judges or assessors.” 

It is in more recent times, and particularly after the 
achievement of freedom that the authorities in India have 
realised the importance of the ancient panchayat. It is now 
admitted on all hands that the substructure of local govern- 
ment in India must be the village panchayat, for India was, 
and still remains a land of villages. Municipal system 
is a forced plant of non-Indian extraction. It cannot 
thrive unless it is based on, or harmonised with the indigen- 
ous panchayat. It is a happy sign of the times that some 
of the states of the Indian Union have already taken steps 
to revive and develop village self-rule so as to make it the 
basis of India’s democracy. It is in accordance with the 
ideology of Mahatma Gandhi who had always pleaded for 
the rehabilitation of village autonomy as a condition 
precedent to the fulfilment of Indian Independence. 







































THE MESSAGE OF SRI AUROBINDO 
By 


RISHABHCHAND 


Wrru the penetrating insight of the poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore saw the very soul of India before: him when he said 
about Sri Aurobindo : 

. “At the very first sight I could realise that he had been 
seeking for the soul and had gained it, and through this 
long process of realisation had accumulated within him a 
silent power of inspiration. - His face was radiant with an 
inner light and his serene presence made it evident to me 
that his soul was not crippled and cramped to the measure 
of some tyrannical doctrine which takes _— in inflicting 
wounds upon life. 

“I felt the utterance of the ancient Hindu Rishi who 
spoke from. him of that equanimity which gives the human 
soul its freedom of entrance into the All. I said to him, 
‘You have the Word and we are waiting to accept it from 
you. India will speak through your voice to the world’.” 

What is that Word spoken by Sri Aurobindo ? 


The Integration of Human Existence 
The basic message of Sri Aurobindo is a double 
postulate : (1) the omnipresence of the One, and (2) the 
inevitable culmination of the evolution of man in an 
integral and dynamic union with Him in life. Reality is 
one and indivisible, though manifold and multitudinous in 
self-expression. The One is a Being, the supreme, living 
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Being, and it is He who has assumed all these multiple 
names and forms in the universe for a varied enjoyment of 
His eternal and invariable self-delight. There is nothing 
else than He, in Time and beyond Time, in all these 
temporal and spatial relativities as well as in the featureless 
and relationless Absolute. To realise and manifest this 
transcendent and universal Being, to reveal His Light and 
Power and Beauty and Bliss, His unity and harmony and 
perfection in earthly life and Nature, is the mission of 
every individual human soul.’ This is the key-note of Sri 
Aurobindo’s spiritual philosophy and the central aim of his 
Integral Yoga. His Spiritual Realism, therefore, sounds the 
death-knell -of the doctrine of Maya (Illusionism) under 
whose blighting spell life has withered and ne for 
centuries in India. 

“TI have always laid,” says he in one of his Sian to his 
disciples, “a dominant stress and I now lay an entire stress 
on the spiritual life, but my idea of spirituality has nothing 
to do with ascetic withdrawal.or contempt or disgust of 
secular things. There is to me nothing -secular, all human 
activity is for me a thing to be included in a complete 
ea life.” 

How can this integration. be achieved ? Whenever 
the individual turns to the One, he is lost to the Many, 
or, at best, remains only as a rebel. against. the Many 
and a pointer. to the One.; and when he turns to the 
Many, ‘he is lost to the One. This. division between 
the One and the Many, between Light and Life, Earth 
and Heaven: and- silence and action has precluded any 
serious and sustained attempt at integration. It has been 
even’ held.-that these contraries can never meet, and 
that- alk one can do is-.to choose between them. Sri 
Aurobindo .reaffirms the. ancient view of the Upanishads 
that; thé human. -seul lives: simultaneously in five ‘sheaths 
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or koshas: the material, the vital, the mental, that of the 
supramental knowledge, and that of bliss; but he is awake 
only in the three outer ones and fast asleep in the inner two. 
He has to awake in the Vijfana, the supramental know- 
ledge and in the Ananda, the infinite creative bliss of 
existence. When he will be awake in all these five 
sheaths simultaneously, he will be an integrated person 
and live an integrated existence. 

But all down the ages of his spiritual history, man 
has found it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
live fully awake in all these five sheaths. Whenever he 
has striven to awaken in the inner two, he has lapsed 
into sleep in the outer three. The Yogi or the mystic, 
when he enters into the ecstasy of the Eternal, enters 
by trance, in which his normal consciousness falls into 
abeyance and his outer nature ceases to function. This 
trance perpetuates the split between the inner and the 
outer, and our exclusive dependence on it for the explo- 
ration of the higher renders us inapt for life. What the 
lower and outer nature gains by the awakening of the 
being in the inner and higher ; is only a dim and distant 
reflection of spiritual peace and purity; but in the 
conditions of trance, the infinite treasures of the Spirit 
cannot be made to flow freely and directly into the outer 
lower active nature. 

Sri Aurobindo heals this division by -his insistence 
on two momentous truths of the integral spiritual life : (1) 
That a headlong plunge from the vaulting board of the 
mind into the universal and transcendent Immutable 
(Akshara) and an absorbed indentity with It in Its silent 
depths, is not the highest realisation. Higher than the 
Immutable is the Supreme Person, and it is this Supreme 
Person who has to be realised and identified with, not in 
one part of our being and consciousness, but in their 
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integrality.. And since this Supreme Person is at once 
mutable and immutable, static and dynamic, our identifi- 
cation with Him will make us participate in the simul- 
taneity of this double status. (2) That the union and 
identification with the Supreme Person need not be 
attempted through trance, but can be attained by a pro- 
gressive widening and ascent of our consciousness. Sri 
Aurobindo charts the passage of our ascent from the 
mind to the Supermind as follows. The quotations are 
from different places of his book, The Life Divine : 

' Climbing beyond the mind of our dividing ignorance, 
we reach, first, the Higher Mind, which is “a mind no 
longer of mingled light and obscurity or half-light, but a 
large clarity of the Spirit.....It is a luminous thought- 
mind, a mind of spirit-born conceptual knowledge”, having 
as its basic substance a constant sense of infinity. Next 
we ascend to the Illumined Mind, which is “a mind no 
longer of higher Thought, but of spiritual light. Here the 
clarity of the spiritual intelligence, its tranquil day-light, 
gives place or subordinates itself to an intense lustre, a 
splendour and illumination of the Spirit.” “The Illumined 
Mind does not work primarily by thought, but by vision.” 
The third level to be attained is the Mind of plenary 
Intuition. “Its close perception is more than sight, more 
than conception: it is the result of a penetrating and 
revealing touch which carries in it sight and conception as 
part of itself or as its natural consequence.” It is know- 
ledge by identity. The fourth level is the Overmind, which 
is “a power of cosmic consciousness, a principle of global 
knowledge which carries in it a delegated light from the 
supramental gnosis.” After the consciousness of the climber 
has been universalised in the Overmind, all its ego- 
formations broken and dissolved, and an identity realised 
between itself and the All, it can be said to be ready for 
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the next crucial ascent, the consummating evolutionary 
transition, to the plane of the Vijnana or the Supermind, 
the home of the essential unity and harmony of all existence, 
the. creative Truth-Consciousness. This description of the 
ascending path makes it abundantly clear that the human 
consciousness, by a progressive self-transcendence, can 
attain to the supreme, infinite consciousness. This self- 
transcendence is not a rejection of the lower material 
existence for the sake of the higher, but a full and dynamic 
possession of the entire existence from Matter to Spirit ; 
only, the lower is transformed by the light and power of 
the higher or the highest, and integrated to it. The work 
of transformation is done by a descent of the characteristic 
force of each of the planes of consciousness attained, and 
consummated by a direct descent of the Vijnana-Sakti or 
the Force of the supreme Mother into the earthly nature 
of the evolving being. Supermind is the plane where the 
triple work of transformation, integration and sublimation 
comes to a glorious fruition and one can live there a 
perfectly integrated and divinised life, fully awake and 
blissfully creative in all the five sheaths of one’s being. 
Beyond this supramental conversion there can be further 
divine progression, but the evolutionary ascent reaches its 
cherished summit in the Supermind. What was involved 
in Inconscience has evolved, step by step, through Matter, 
Life and Mind, and is destined to recover its divine fullness 
and perfection in the Light, Force and Bliss of the supra- 
mental existence, which is an existence of infinity and eternity, 
unity and harmony—dynamic, creative and irresistibly 
self-revealing and self-fulfilling. 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
THE ELLORA CAVES 


From the Bagh Caves where we were last, we return by road 
either to Indore or to Mhow, from where we take train towards 
Bombay via Khandwa and Bhusaval. From Jalgaon, the next station 
after Bhusaval, where motor conveyance is available, it is possible to 
go to Ajanta and thence to Ellora by road. But instead of taking this 
route, we shall continue by rail to Manmad Junction, change train 
and come to Aurangabad, a large town with an excellent State 
Hotel. There are some Buddhist Cave Temples near Aurangabad, 
as also the tomb of the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb (d. 1707) and 
the Mausoleum he built in honour of his wife, meant by him to 
rival the famous Taj of Agra, but which is in fact a cheap and 
inferior imitation of the latter (see picture facing p. 144). Motor buses 
and taxis are available for Ellora from Aurangabad. 


AsouT 16 miles north-west of Aurangabad are situated 
the famous rock-hewn cave temples of Ellora, the largest 
of the kind in India and one of the wonders of the world on 
account of their extent, huge dimensions and elaborate 
carvings. The Caves, numbering altogether 34, are 
excavated on the face of a cescent-shaped hill running 
north-south for a distance of about 13 miles. The southern 
horn of the crescent consists of 12 Buddhist Caves, the 
centre consists of 17 Brahmanical Caves and the northern 
horn consists of 5 Jaina Caves. We shall reserve for a 
future occasion a detailed description of the Brahmanical 
(8th-9th centuries) and the Jaina (l0th-13th centuries) 
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Caves. Ellora was thus typical of the Indian religious 
spirit of mutual tolerance and harmony among various 
sects. 


Buddhist Caves 

The Buddhist Caves were excavated between the 4th 
and the 7th centuries. The first cave is a monastery 
(vihara), 52 ft. sq. with eight cells. The second cave is a 
cathedral (chaitya), 48 ft. sq. exclusive of the lateral galleries 
on each side ; it contains a profusion of sculptured images of 
Buddha in various postures; the galleries contain images 
of Buddha seated on a lotus in the teaching posture. The 
roof is supported by twelve massive columns arranged in a 
square and they have elegant cushion capitals and high 
square bases. The shrine contains a colossal Buddha 
image seated on a lion-throne and several images of Bodhi- 
sattvas, celestial beings and gatekeepers. There is one of 
Padmapani or Avalokitesvara holding a rosary in the 
right hand and a lotus stalk in the left. 

The fifth cave is a spacious vihara 117 ft.x58 ft. 
(exclusive of two large side recesses) with 24 pillars. This 
structure was used either as a guest-house or as a school. 

The ante-chamber of the sixth cave has a number of 
interesting sculptures including one of Sarasvati, the goddess 
of Learning. 

The tenth cave is a chaitya or cathedral, now called 
after Visvakarma, the god of craftsmanship. It has a 
highly ornamental facade consisting of a porch surmounted 
by a gallery leading to the ministrel gallery within the 
chapel. A colossal image of Buddha is carved in front 
of the stupa. There are several features of structural 
interest in this cave. The headpiece design on the first 
text-page of our Journal adopted from its last number, i is an 
adaptation from the facade of this cave. - 
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The remaining two Buddhist caves are three-storeyed 
viharas of very impressive structure and their excavation 
shows remarkable ingenuity, as they are of considerable 
size and accurate design, consisting of halls divided 
transversely into aisles by rows of pillars. In profusion 
of Buddha’s images and of ornamentation, these viharas 
excel all the other Buddhist caves. The technical aspect 
of Indian rock-hewn architecture reached its climax in 
these two three-storeyed viharas of the 7th century. 


Brahmanical Caves 

This group of 17 caves extends along the west face 
of the hill for about half a mile. These Hindu caves are 
more lavishly decorated than all the others, consisting of 
large sculptures, beautifully carved, depicting scenes of 
Hindu mythology. The most famous of this group of 
caves is the Kailasa Temple of the 8th century, the iargest 
rock-hewn cave temple in India, standing in a court 
154 ft.x276 ft. with a scarp 107 ft. at the back. It is 
the finest and grandest monolithic excavation in the world 
and an outstanding achievement of Indian architects and 
sculptors. It stands in the centre of a vast court supported 
by rows of pilasters and the colossal carved elephants give 
this massive monolith an effect of being suspended jin 
mid-air. 


Jaina Caves 

These 5 caves are situated in the northern spur of 
the hill, about a mile and a half from the Kailasa Temple. 
Of these five temples, the “Court of Indra” ( Indrasabha ) 
and the “Court of Jagannatha” ( Jagannathasabha ) are 
the most remarkable. The former is two-storeyed and 
the larger, the upper storey of which has been thus des- 
cribed by a competent authority : “No other temple at 
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Ellora is so complete in its arrangements or so finished in 
its workmanship.” Both in figure sculpture and in | 
decorative motif, the artists have indeed produced works of 
considerable distinction. In the Court of Jagannatha is 
a seated image of Mahavira on a throne. 
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Dancing Siva—Ellora Cave 14. 
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ISLAM IN INDIA 
By 


Dr. S. MuHAmMMAD H. Nanak, M.A., LL.B., PH.D. (LOND). 


Many historians of the present and the last centuries have 
written on the subject of Muslim invasions of India, and 
the establishment and growth of the Muslim power in 
this country. Yet no one has hitherto attempted to trace 
the history and development of Islam in India without 
reference to the military successes and political achieve- 
ments of the Muslims. The rapid and steady expansion 
of Islam over such a vast area in the world in the seventh 
century after Christ is the outcome of a variety of causes, 
social, political and religious. Though there is a shade of 
opinion that India is a typical instance of a country 
wherein Islam progressed by persecution and forced con- 
version, yet the utter fallacy of this opinion can best be 
judged from the simple fact that even in the very centres 


' of Muslim power such as Delhi and Agra, the Muslims 


hardly exceeded one tenth and one fourth of the popula- 
tion under the British rule. 

Of the series of Muslim invaders of India, a few were 
mere adventurers ; some came only to pillage and plunder, 
and returned laden with rich spoils and booty ; others 
remained to found kingdoms that have had a permanent 
influence up to the present day. But these conquerors 
did not have that spiritual background which inspires the 
true missionary. The Ghaznavis, the Ghoris, the Khaljis, 
and the Tughlaqs and such others were generally too busy 
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with the conquest of the country or engaged in civil war 
to evince any proselytising zeal or to devote attention to 
things spiritual. These conquerors were rough Turks 
ill-grounded in the Islamic faith and uninspired by the 
true Semitic enthusiasm. It is truly a great misfortune 
for India that the lateness of its contact with Islam 
delivered her into the hands of merciless and turbulent 
Turkish generals, whose sole aim was to establish them- 
selves as independent rulers and obtain from the inexhaus- 
tible resources of the country, the necessary sinews of war 
for their never-ending campaign of conquest. 

It is well known that after 1000 A.D. the ambitious, 
violent and illiberal Turks had for nearly two centuries 
torn the body politic of Islam, devastating and destroying 
the Islamic empire by their misgovernment and inter- 
minable warfare, more effectively than any outside foe. 
After a series of convulsions which impaired the unity of 
Islam in a political sense,‘the branch known as Ottoman 
Turks established themselves in Constantinople in 1453 
A.D. holding sway over Syria, Egypt and Arabia ; the 
Safavis became independent in Persia. While these Turks 
were compelled to respect the cultural traditions and 
bureaucratic organisations of the old Islamic lands, the 
class of Turks who migrated southwards to India through 
the northwest, under the appellation of Ghaznavis, Ghoris, 
etc., gave free and unbridled rein to their savage impulses 
without the least regard or respect for the traditions of 
Islamic teachings. If India had come under the sway of the 
Muslim empire and the: noble Islamic traditions which 
reached the zenith of its glory in the reigns of Harun and 
Mamun of Baghdad, it should have been impossible for 
a historian like Vincent Smith to remark that “the blood- 
stained annals of the Sultanate of Delhi are not pleasant 
reading.” 
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Of the successors of Qutub-Din (1206 A.D.) down to 
the establishment of the Mughal dynasty in 1526 A.D., 
there were some who were tyrannical and cruel ; the same 
might be said with possible exceptions of the minor 
dynasties. When Muslim power became consolidated 
under Mughal rule, a new type of religious influence 
became prominent and persistent. 

It is no doubt true that in the centuries preceeding 
Mughal rule, force and official pressure had gained 
converts from among the natives of the country though 
even in these cases, the majority of them embraced Islam 
out of their free will and faith. The history of the pro- 
selytising movements and the force of social influences 
have not received due notice at the hands of historians, 
both English and Indian, who have merely recorded the 
chronicles of wars and campaigns of conquest in tracing 
the progress of Muslim rule in India and depicted in strong 
colours the fanaticism or bigotry of Muslim rulers. No 
serious attempt has been made to study systematically the 
the biographies of Muslim saints and the influence of 
local traditions with a view to construct a history of the 
period, quite independently of the political life of the 
country. It may not be correct to state that a study of 
the religious side of the people is neither possible nor 
profitable without a survey of the political aspect of Muslim 
rule in India, because Islam gained adherents in the 
Deccan and in South India at a time when political power 
was the weakest. 

The first appearance of Islam in South India dates 
as far back as the seventh century during the life time 
of the Prophet. It is well known that the -Arabs had 
trade relations with the East long before the Prophet. 
In the 2nd century B.C. trade with Ceylon was largely 
in the hands of the Arabs. In the sixth century A.D. 
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there was considerable trade between Arabia, China and 
Ceylon by way of Ceylon as borne out by the Chinese 
Annals of the T’ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.). In the 
i seventh century commerce between China, Arabia and 
/ Persia was further extended. Siraf on the Persian Gulf 





| was the chief emporium for the Chinese traders. It was 
A largely through Arab merchants that Syria and the 
, Levantine countries received the supply of eastern produce 
like spices, ivory, gems, etc. These circumstances contri- 
buted to a continual stream of Arab and Persian influence 
i flowing upon the west coast of India, Ceylon and the 
East Indies, as far as China, long before the appearance 
of Islam in Arabia. 

' The extensive commerce with the East carried on by 
| the Arabs from the earliest times through the sea routes, 
makes it easy to suppose that the Arab trader might 
have been the exponent and teacher of the new Faith 
in South India. We find from the accounts of Arab 
geographers with reference to South India that Kollam, 
Sandan, Saymur, and Subara on the west coast and Kanji 
and Madura on the eastern side of the Indian peninsula 
seem to have been main centres from the earliest times 
and there were Muslims in these cities. But such re- 
ferences to the Arabs and the new religion have not 
yet been ascertained from records in South Indian 
languages. 

A fresh impulse was given to Arab migration under 
the Muslim dynasties of the Deccan from the middle of 
the fourteenth century. During this period, the trader, 
t the soldier of fortune and the missionary, all sought to 
dl make spiritual conquests in the cause of Islam and win 
fi over the Hindu population of the country by precept 
Ai and example. The muslim kings of the early Deccan 
i dynasties did not resort to forcible conversion. On the 
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other hand their rule was characterised by a strikingly 
noble toleration, compared with the Muslim sovereigns 
of North India. The reasons for this attitude were 
manifold and these have to be studied in detail. 

The entire period of the spread of Islam in South 
India may be divided into two parts. First, the early 
adherents gained by Arab merchants who devoted their 
leisure hours to the preaching of Islam in the streets 
‘and bazars of South Indian cities; next come the con- 
versions due to the political influences of the court and 
armies of the various Muslim dynasties in the Deccan. 
Side by side with these influences was another of an 
entirely different character, namely the preachings of the 
Muslim saints from the earliest times. The endeavour 
and earnest effort to realise in actual life the ideals of 
the religion served as a veritable tonic to the life and 
thought of the Hindus and quickened many minds into 
a fresh life in the path of Islam. The spiritual energy 
of the saints has helped to bring to the front the finer 
spiritual qualities which are the truest incentive to mission- 
ary work. South India had the full benefit of the 
teaching of the Muslim saints or Sufis from the earliest 
times of the Islami dispensation and it still continues to 
draw inspiration from that source. The happy and cor- 
dial relationship between the Hindus and the Muslims 
in South India is, in a very large measure, due to the 
liberal teachings of the Muslim saints who, with the 
great example of the Prophet before them, exhausted 
themselves with noble fervour in the cause of Islam. The 
whole of the Deccan and South India have innumerable 
tombs in memory of these pure and divine souls ; little 
is recorded of them save their names and the sphere of 
their mortal labours. There is a great and vital need 
to collect more information about them which would 
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enable scholars to give a true account of the history of 
Islam and Muslim expansion in South India. 

Although Islam commended itself to the Indian 
intellect as a more congenial faith than any other foreign 
religion and though the Muslims succeeded in establish- 
ing themselves as rulers for nearly seven centuries after 
a series of conflicts, the Muslims could not succeed in 
transforming Hindu Society and their culture beyond 
recognition as they did in Iran and elsewhere. The impact 
of these two great religions and cultures and the co- 
extensive existence and influence of both has created 
modern Indian culture in various fields of life. 

For the first time from 1206 A.D. India was ruled 
by a Muslim monarch who had his capital in Delhi. The 
kings who ruled at Delhi from Qutbud-Din to Babur were 
thirtytwo in number and they cover a period of a little 
over three centuries. While Muslim rule was thus consoli- 
dated in North India, it was partially extended also in 
the Deccan. 

In tracing the history of these three centuries of pre- 
dominant Turkish rule, it is the current fashion with 
historians to record facts to show that “the king is the 
state, its ministers are his instruments, its people are his 
slaves’. The king’s excesses and his savage cruelties 
are given greater prominence while little emphasis is given 
to the fact that the country at large was being prepared 
for great changes. The valiant Rajputs who did not yield 
to the Delhi Sultans, were recognised as hostile powers ; 
the rest were within the pale of the empire, having become 
feudatory princes. The people at large became submissive 
subjects. A considerable population of native Muslims 
had also arisen besides immigrants as well as_ their 
offsprings. They filled higher stations of civil and military 
life. The sultans and their Muslim lieutenants were 
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beginning to hold the position of the barons and earls of 
England in the almost parallel time of the Plantagenets. 
Consequent on this partial fusion, a vernacular language 
was being forged in Hindustan to allow of communication 
among the various classes of people that came into daily 
contact with each other. This tongue, appropriately 
known as Hindustani, using by preference the Persian form 
of the Arabic script and absorbing words from Prakrit, 
Persian, Turkish and any other vocabulary that crossed 
its path, began to develop as the lingua franca of oral 
communication. 

The Sultans of Delhi, though they showed no mercy 
to the actively hostile, were conciliatory towards the princes 
and peoples who did not attempt to show opposition 
as may be inferred from the maintenance of many 
Hindu symbols. The ill-treatment was due less to the 
result of religious persecution than to that of stern 
political repression. Chafing under the yoke of foreign 
conquest, the Hindus persisted in rebellion and the Turks 
put them down in the manner then generally adopted. 

Though all Hindustan was said roughly to be under the 
Delhi Sultans, isolated Hindu States were left in the 
enjoyment of autonomy. Even in the regions which lost 
their native rulers, the Hindus maintained their own 
religion and legal systems which were also codified. 

The Delhi Sultanate was beset with two dangers. On 
the one hand they were sore put to it to keep off the fresh 
hordes of invaders into India. On the other they were on 
their guard always to put down the rebellious Hindus who 
could not get over the feeling of their being subject races. 
The sultans had to be always alert to meet these two 
dangers whenever they confronted them ; such of the sultans 
who succeeded well in these tasks were naturally put 
down as tyrants. When the fear of foreign invasion or 
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the dread of rebellion was absent, some of the sultans like 
Firuz-Shah devoted themselves to concert measures for 
the welfare of the people. Some were gifted with unusual 
administrative as well as military talents. The fiscal and 
other land reforms were highly original and they formed 
the genesis for many of the famous measures that were 
passed in the reign of the Mughal emperor Akbar. 

A critical analysis of the relationship between the 
Hindu subjects and the Delhi Sultanate reveals that the 
basis of the policy of the Turks who established Muslim 
rule in India, was the desire for conquest and arbitrary 
power. But in due course the Muslims learnt that their rule 
in India could not stand on that basis and that conciliation 
was necessary. Hence they secured the services of the 
Hindus in the government machinery. They were also 
convinced that while the Muslim could be a good soldier, 
the Hindu subject alone was capable of running the 
administration. This was especially so in the revenue 
department, for the accounts were at the outset maintained 
in the Hindi language. Thus the general features and the 
peculiar characteristics of any government are largely the 
creations of the particular environment of the period—the 
conditions of the age, the character of the rulers and 
their advisers and the nature and habits of the subject 
population. 

Alongside the attempts of Muslim sovereigns to 
establish their kingdom and suzerainty in India, the 
Muslim population was steadily increasing and vital 
changes were manifesting in Indian society. The atmos- 
phere of hostility was gradually giving place to friendly 
relationship and even cordial union. The Muslim and 
the Hindu felt the need to respect each other’s ideal and 
religion, and the Bhakti movements that spread to the 
North from the South served as the bridge to narrow down 
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the differences between the two great communities. Signs 
of social and cultural rapprochement were becoming visible 
in art and architecture, in religion and literature. Sultan 
Qutbud-Din made his capital where his predecessor had 
done and close to the great mosque are a college and a 
mausoleum, destined to preserve the founder's name. He 
also made vast additions to the enclosing cloisters which 
were made to take in the Qutb-minar and that column 
likewise received an addition in height. 

The great mosque of Qutbud-Din bears witness to the 
grand designs of the Muslim ruler as much as to the skill 
of the Hindu artificers whose work he adopted. The style 
of the column is what is technically known as Jain, but 
the arrangement is purely that of a Muslim cloister. In 
front of the chancel was an arcade, of whose arches only 
three are now standing. These however are not truly 
arched, but produced by brackets of spandril form jutting 
out from the pillars of the abutments and meeting in the 
centre without key stones. This peculiarity shows the 
employment of Hindu workmen who had to comply with 
the desire of the Muslim employer for the form of the arch, 
yet did not know the principle of its construction. The 
architecture of Malwa was largely influenced by the Delhi 
model. The architecture under Firuz Bahmani reveals 
Hindu and Persian influences. 

During this period the people of the southern states 
enjoyed a good deal of freedom in every part of the 
peninsula. There was greater intercourse between the 
Hindu and Muslim states in the south. The constant 
inter-marriage of the races arid the habit of employing 
Hindu ministers more and more prevailed. The Dakhni 
dialect of the Hindustani language became the medium of 
intercourse. Consequently Hindus rose to positions of 
trust and power and the two communities were often on 
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good terms. Both the Hindus and Muslims were keeping 
up a high standard in Arts and Letters. Among the 
remains of temples and palaces, a wealth of sculpture gives 
proof of the skill of the people in the construction and 
decoration of their edifices. 

Hindu philosophy and religion in the south had 
attempted to discover the common elements and analogies 
in the philosophical ideas, dogma and ritual of Islam. 
Hindu and Muslim saints of South India have left behind 
them poetical compositions in the Tamil language. No 
one has yet attempted to study this literature and give a 
constructive idea of the religious trends in South India 
during this period. 

The sculptures of the early Muslim architecture of 
Delhi and Ajmir show the skill of the Hindu artificer ; the 
coins of the early kings tell the same tale in the character 
of their inscriptions and in the bulls and mounted horses 
which had been common under the Hindu Rajas but which 
no Muslim engraver would ever design. In the same way 
the literature of the South Indian Muslims show the 
influence of Hindu thought. Ayesha the ‘Mother of the 
Faithful’ is likened to lotus-seated Lakshmi. Thus the 
Hindus in the North under the Delhi Sultanate and in the 
South under the various Muslim dynasties followed their 
own laws and customs and were able to influence to some 
extent the Muslim conquerors to adopt some of their 
thoughts and ideas, though the distinction between the 
Hindus and Muslims as the conquered and conquerors was 
maintained. But it is not yet ascertained at what stage the 
distinction gave place to the idea that these two were 
hostile classes in the same community. How the results of 
such accentuation affected the style of architecture, coins, 
and designs for various wares of household use, are not yet 
clearly ascertained. 
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It is my humble desire to invite attention to some of 
these facts mentioned here, which are generally missed or 
not dealt with in detail or with proper emphasis. They 
are worthy of special consideration with a view to rewrite 
the history of this period. No doubt the task is not without 
its difficulties. Still an attempt should be made to study 
these aspects of history, for which materials lie in works 
published and unpublished.* 





*From the Presidential Address in Section III of the Indian History 
Congress, 1952. 





Char Minar or the “Four Towers” Hyderabad, built 1593 A.D. 
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THE NATURE OF BUDDHIST TOLERANCE 
By — 





BuiksHu SANGHARAKSHITA 


Facetious question has been made whether words reveal 
or conceal thought more. The kernal of truth contained 
in this dry old husk of a jest becomes apparent when 
we review the efforts made by the translators of eastern 
philosophical and religious texts to render terms like karma, 
nirvana, citta and dharma each by a single equivalent word 
in a modern language: one may be pardoned for feeling 
that all their labours have succeeded in obscuring, rather 
than in clarifying and illuminating, the idea which the 
original author sought to express. 

Dense as the obscurity of verbally equivalent trans- 
lations is, however, it is as pothing compared with the 
obscurity which ensues when eastern philosophical and 
religious systems are described in terms of which there is not 
the remotest analogy, even, in the languages through which 
their ideas were originally conveyed. It is often said, for 
example, that Buddhism is a tolerant religion, and that 
during the two and a half millennia of its historical exist- 
ence it has exhibited tolerance unparalleled by any other 
creed ; but neither in Pali nor in Sanskrit does any word 
exist of which ‘tolerance’ might serve as even the most 
ai approximate translation. Swami Vivekananda has said 
ne that the word ‘intolerance’ is not found. in the Sanskrit 
L lexicons because this socio-religious phenomenon was not 
found in India. Apart from the fact that the statement is 
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historically false (for intolerance undoubtedly did exist 
in ancient India, and both Buddhists and Jains had from 
time to time to endure its force and fury), it might with 
equal truth be argued that since the word ‘tolerance’ is 
not found in Indian dictionaries, the phenomenon of 
tolerance is unknown in Indian life. Crudities of this sort 
will have to be avoided if we wish to solve the problem of 
how it was possible for Buddhism to exhibit the character- 
istic of tolerance to such a marked extent when, apparently, 
it had no clear conception of this particular virtue, and 
never sought deliberately to infuse it among its votaries. 
But first of all we shall have to form a clear idea of the mean- 
ing of the word upon which our whole discussion revolves. 

Etymologically, the transitive verb ‘to tolerate’ is 
derived from a Latin root meaning ‘to bear’, and it is of 
interest to note that this root is akin to the Greck ¢lenai, 
to bear or to endure, whence is derived Atlas, the name 
of the giant who in Hellenic mythology supports on his 
shoulders the pillars of the sky. As used in English litera- 
ture the word means, in addition to the primary sense 
which it has inherited from its Latin ancestor, firstly “To 
suffer to be, or to be done, without prohibition or 
hindrance ; to allow or permit negatively, by not prevent- 
ing ; as, to tolerate doubtful practices”, and secondly “To 
bear the existence of thorough indifference or lack of 
interest ; to put up with” (Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, 2nd Edition, London, 1937). Though originally 
applied to disagreeable things, persons or occurrences, 
it was not long before the application of the word was 
enlarged so as to include opinions and ideas on all subjects, 
but particularly those connected with religious doctrines 
and beliefs. 

The nouns ‘toleration’ and ‘tolerance’ are the results 
of this extension. By toleration is meant the “Act or 
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practice of tolerating ; specif., the policy, usually govern- 
mental policy, of permitting the existence of all (or given) 
religious opinions and modes of worship contrary to, or 
different from, those of the established church or belief; 
recognition of the right of private judgment, esp. as to 
religious matters’, while by tolerance is meant “The act, 
practice or habit of tolerating; the quality of being 
tolerant ; specif., the disposition to tolerate, or allow the 
existence of, beliefs, practices, or habits differing from one’s 
own; now often, freedom from bigotry; sympathetic 
understanding of others’ beliefs, etc.” (op. cit.). 

An examination of these definitions reveals that the 
object tolerated is in normal circumstances repugnant, or 
even positively painful, to the person by whom it is 
tolerated. When this object is a religious doctrine it 
becomes more painful still ; for a belief which contradicts 
one’s own most cherished convictions is regarded not 
| merely as an error of judgment, but as a personal affront, 
as a threat to the security. of the state, and even as a 
i menace to mankind. Our natural reaction to pain is 
if aversion or, to pain inflicted by a living being, hatred ; 
and hatred leads, sooner or later, to violence. That 
i species of hatred which is excited by the existence of 
i opinions, particularly religious opinions, contradictory to, 
or merely different from, our own, is known as intoler- 
; ance ; and the kind of violence which such hatred engenders 
1 is known as persecution. Since opinions originate not 
le by themselves, but from human brains, intolerance is felt 
Ht for, and persecution directed against, not merely the 
it thoughts but the thinkers. In Christian Europe the 
i burning of heretical books led quite naturally to the 
at burning of the heretics themselves. Given the dogmatic 
did premises of Roman Catholic theology, a philosophically 
At minded historian, had such a being existed in the fourth 
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or fifth century A.C., could probably have predicted in 
detail the atrocities of the wars of religion and the enor- 
mities of the Holy Inquisition a thousand years later. 
That the peoples of the West have become comparatively 
tolerant during the four or five generations which have 
passed since those pious days is due to the operation of 
two kinds of factors, one acting externally on ecclesiastical 
corporations, the other internally on the hearts and minds 
of men. 

In the first kind of factor may be included historical 
events such as the collapse of Papal Supremacy, the dis- 
establishment of the Russian Orthodox Church, the strict 
separation between Church and State which was decreed 
in many countries and, in Protestant lands, the necessity 
of adjusting the rival claims of a host of mutually hostile 
sects. All these events resulted in a drastic curtailment 
of the political power which had been wielded for cen- 
turies by religious bodies. They wrested the sword from 
the Church’s bloodstained grip. Those in whose heart 
the fire of fanaticism burned as fiercely as ever ceased 
to persecute, not because they had ceased to hate those 
who held convictions different from their own, but simply 
because the power to persecute had been taken from 
them. The dogmatic premises, of Roman Catholicism, for 
instance, have not changed since the palmy days when 
heretics were tortured in the dungeons of gloomy castles, 
or with civic pomp and religious ceremony burned alive 
at the stake in public squares. The Church is still by 
no means unwilling to wound, and recent events in some 
of the South American republics, such as Columbia, where 
Protestants have been burned and drowned and tortured 
to death, have shown that, whenever the sword of politi- 
cal power is restored to her hands, she is by no means afraid 
to strike. 
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In the second kind of factor which has contributed 
to the comparative tolerance of the modern West may 
be included all those scientific discoveries which have 
disproved the Church’s dogmas, challenged the exclusive 
truth of its revelation, and weakened the faith of many 
of its supporters. The so-called tolerance of Christian 
lands today is, therefore, largely due to the fact that the 
intolerant are rarely able to exercise political power, 
while those who do exercise political power seldom have 
so much misguided zeal for their religion that they are 
willing to persecute on its behalf. Such tolerance as 
‘exists is, in fact, little more than the joint product of 
impotence and indifference. The only kind of positive 
factor to be noted is the steady growth of belief in the 
right of private judgment in religious matters, of the 
freedom of individual men and women to decide for 
themselves what their personal attitude towards the 
deepest things of life will be. This third factor operates, 
however, upon the minds of a cultivated minority, and 
does not exercise any direct influence on the conduct 
of the majority of nominally Christian folk. 

The same principle of freedom of thought was not 
only accepted by the Buddha, but clearly enunciated 
and uncompromisingly upheld by him throughout the 
five-and-forty years of his earthly ministry. He repudiated 
Vedic authority and ridiculed the pretensions of the 
Brahmins. In the Kalama Sutta, which may be described 
as Humanity’s Charter of Religious Freedom, he advised the 
Kalamas of Kesaputta, whose minds had been confused 
by the dogmatic assertions and exclusive claims of the 
sectarian teachers of that period, not to go by hearsay 
nor to rely on tradition, nor even on inference, nor to defer 
out of respect to the opinions of the professionally religious. 
In accordance with the severely pragmatic character of 
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his doctrine, he urged them to submit all teachings to 
the test of personal experience, and to reject those which 
-were blameworthy, which were contemned by the wise, 
and which would, when followed out and put in practice, 
conduce to loss and suffering (Anguttara Nikaya I. 188.). 
Still clearer and more positive were the words which 
the Tathagata addressed to Mahapajapati, his maternal 
aunt and foster-mother : “Of whatsoever teachings, Gotamid, 
thou canst assure thyself thus: “These doctrines conduce 
to passions, not to dispassion ; to bondage, not to detach- 
ment; to increase of (worldly) gains, not to decrease 
of them; to covetousness, not to frugality; to discon- 
tent, and not content; to company, not solitude; to 
sluggishness, not energy ; to delight in evil, not delight in 
good ; of such teachings thou mayest with certainty affirm, 
Gotamid, ‘This is not the Norm (Dharma). This is not 
the Discipline. This is not the Master’s Message’. But 
of whatsoever teachings thou canst assure thyself (that 
they are the opposite of these things that I have told 
you),—of such teachings thou mayest with certainty affirm : 
‘This is the Norm. This is the Discipline. This is the 
Master’s Message’.” (Some Sayings of the Buddha, by F. L. 
Woodward, pp. 278-79). 

By living in accordance with the Dharma, by practising 
its successive stages of ethics (sila) and meditation (samadhi), 
the disciple develops an intellectual intuition  (prajna, 
parna) of Reality by which he is liberated from the false 
conception of things as mutually exclusive ego-entities. 
He sees that the universe is completely empty of all 
separate selfhood, and that every single ‘object’ in fact 
interpenetrates, and is interpenetrated by, every other 
‘object’. It was this great vision of life which the Buddha 
sought to share with humanity, which he sent forth his 
Arahants to preach, and which, embodied in metal, wood 
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and stone, depicted in line and colour, and described 
in rich and rhythmic verse, flooded the whole eastern 
world with the radiance of “a light that never was on 
sea or land”. iiss 

_. To bring light means to banish darkness. When 
knowledge dawns, the shades of ignorance must flee away. 
The above quotations from the Scriptures illustrate the 
fact that the Buddha not only made absolutely clear 
what Dharma is but what it is not. With unexampled 
insight he analyzed the multitudinous philosophical views 
(dittht) and religious practices (vrata) of his time and, 
by the application of the pragmatic principle, distinguished 
the true from the false, the right from the wrong. 
In the Brahmajala Sutia, the celebrated first discourse of 
the Digha Mikaya, he classified no less than sixty-two 
erroneous views, condemning them all as hindrances to 
the living of the holy life and the attainment of Nirvana. 
It should never be forgotten that, for a preacher of the 
Dharma, to reveal truth and to dispel falsehood are the 
positive and negative aspects of one process, and the 
history of Buddhist thought bears testimony not only to 
the energy with which the Message of the Master was 
propagated but also to the vigour with which contradic- 
tory doctrines were opposed. Buddhism has never fled 
to that last refuge of feeble-minded philosophers, the vague 
but, apparently, consoling thought that all religions and 
philosophies are ‘true’, whatever this may be held to 
mean, and that they all lead, in the end, to the same 
destination, whatever and wherever it is believed to be. 
With the goal of the holy life shining clear before their 
eyes, and the path thereto ‘stretching plain and straight 
from beneath their feet, the followers of the Buddha 
naturally sought to turn people aside from the false paths 
which led only to illusory goals. 
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But why was this never done forcibly and violently, 
with the rack and the stake, as in Christian Europe, 
or even with the help of an occasional outbreak of 
persecution, as in Hindu India or Confucian China ? 
Buddhism was for centuries in possession of almost un- 
limited political influence, but not once did it invoke 
the aid of civil authority in dealing with its enemies. 
Even in lands where an ardently Buddhist monarch ruled 
over a devout people, the sole armour of a warrior of 
the Dharma was reason, his only weapon persuasion, as 
he endeavoured “with winning words to conquer willing 
hearts’. For what special reason was it that the Buddhists, 
who believed in the truth of their religion as ardently and 
as uncompromisingly as any Christian bigot or Muslim 
fanatic, did not imitate them in the employment of political 
power to enforce religious conformity ? 

The answer to this question lies in one of the most 
beautiful words to be found among all the riches of 
Buddhist vocabulary : Karuna—Compassion. We _ have 
already pointed out that violence springs always from 
' hatred, and that persecution is simply the kind of violent 
behaviour which results from that form of hatred we call 
intolerance, which is a feeling determined not only not to 
bear, but even to destroy, the object of its aversion. The 
root of hatred, as of desire, is ignorance. This ignorance 
is not merely intellectual, but spiritual, and consists in the 
erroneous conception of ‘things’ and ‘persons’ as mysteriously 
ensouling an unchanging principle of individuality by which 
they are irreducibly differentiated from all other ‘things’ 
and ‘persons’ in the universe. The realization that concepts 
such as ‘things’ and ‘persons’ are in reality empty of such 
a principle, and exist instead in -a state of “unimpeded 
mutual solution”, destroys not only egoism but also the 
false views and wrong emotions which are begotten by 
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egoism. Ignorance is transformed into wisdom, and hatred, 
the emotional complement of ignorance, into compassion, 
the affective counterpart of wisdom. False views can issue 
in violence, since egoism has not been destroyed, and until 
egoism has been destroyed ignorance and hatred will 
continue to spring up as luxuriantly, and spread as rapidly, 
as weeds do when the root has not been torn out from the 
ground and burned. Buddhism, since it annihilates the 
erroneous conception of unchanging separate selfhood, 
stifles as it were ignorance, lust and hatred in the womb, 
and permanently precludes the possibility of violence being 
used even for the advancement of its own tenets. The 
Dharma of the All-Enlightened and All-Compassionate 
One spares us the contradiction of spreading the gospel of 
love by means of the sword, and the paradox of burning 
alive men, women and children who entertain religious 
opinions different from our own, to show how tenderly we 
care for the salvation of their souls. 

Instead, it presents us century. after century with a 
magnificent spectacle of compassionate activity, -with an 
ever-changing panorama or missionary enterprise whereon, 
as the scene shifts from country to country, and as races, 
cultures, religions and languages succeed each other with 
bewildering rapidity, there gleams unchangeably the stead- 
fast light of love. That which shines forth to western 
eyes, or to eastern eyes wearing western spectacles, as the 
much lauded modern virtue of tolerance, is in truth what 
Buddhists call upaya, or skilful means, the radiant offspring 
of the embraces of prajia (wisdom) and karuna (compassion). 
The strength which fills the ‘messenger of the Dharma’ is 
not the restless and tumultuous energy of hate, but the 
placid and serene power of Love. The light which guides 
him on his way is not the flickering marsh-fire of dogmatic 
religion, which entices to betray, but the clear and steadfast 
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radiance of Perfect Wisdom. Compassion saves him from 
the extreme of fanaticism, intolerance and persecution ; 
wisdom delivers him from the opposite extreme of 
‘universalism’ and indifference. Without compassion, he 
would sin against man; without wisdom he would sin 
against the Truth. Possessing both, he follows in the foot- 
steps of the Supremely Wise and Boundlessly Compassionate 
One, treads the Middle Path and, practising the Perfection 
of Skilful Means, continues to pose to the modern world 
the problem of how a ‘religion’ which does not even possess 
a word whereby to translate ‘tolerance’ should yet be more 
‘tolerant’ than many which do. 


























THE JAINAS 
By 


Dr. A. N. UPADHYE, M.A., PH.D. 


DesprrE their broad divisions, namely, Digambara, 
Svetimbara and Sthanakavasi, and local sub-divisions, 
the Jainas form a community with a basic religious unity. 
In the past, they contributed a substantial share to the 
cultural and intellectual heritage of India; at present, 
they belong more to the upper, both socially and economi- 
cally, than to the lower classes. 

Apart from their being found as a mercantile class 
in various centres of trade and wealth, the Jainas are more 
numerous in the Western, Central and Southern parts of 
India than in the Eastern. The attention of an outsider 
is attracted by certain traits of Jainism and its followers : 
their splendid temples, statues and works of art; their 
monks given to the pursuit of learning and piety; the 
influence of the ascetic community on the _ layfollowers 
and their consequent benevolence to society ; their extreme 
kindness to the whole of sentient creation ; and their strict 
vegetarian diet. In Deccan and Madhya Pradesh many 
of the Jainas are hereditarily devoted to agriculture ; 
elsewhere they are a mercantile class. As they are scattered 
practically all over India, they show some different customs 
and practices. Their partiality for peaceful occupations 
is primarily due to their pacific religious principles. 

The Jainas claim great antiquity for their religion, 
which, during the present period, is said to have been 
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An image of Mahavira 


promulgated by 24 Tirthankaras. The first is Rsabha, of 
remote past. The details about him and his successors belong 
more to the domain of mythology than to that of history. 
When we come to the last two prophets, we are very near 
the historical period. The 23rd Tirthankara is Parsvanatha 
who can be assigned to the 8th century B.C. Modern 
research has accepted him as a historical person. Some 
meagre details about him are preserved in early literature. 
Parsva was the son of Aésvasena, king of Banaras, and his 
queen Vama. He lived for 30 years as a householder 
and thereafter performed severe and testing austerities as 
an ascetic. His pupils like Kesikumara lived at the time 
of Mahavira and held minor differences in dogmatic details 
though the basic religious ideology was fundamentally the 
same as that of Mahavira. 

The 24th and the last Tirthankara of the Jainas is 
Mahavira, also called Vardhamana. He flourished about 
a couple of centuries after Pargsvanatha. He was born 
at Kundagrama, near Vaisali (mod. Besarh), some 27 
miles to the north of Patna in Bihar. He belonged to 
the Naya ( Jnata ) clan. His father Siddhartha was a chief 
of that locality. His mother Trigala or Priyakarini came 
from the ruling family of the Licchavis. Tradition is not 
unanimous about his (Mahavira’s) marriage: according 
to some he was a celebate throughout ; while according 
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to others, he married Yasoda and had a daughter called 
Priyadargana. At the age of thirty, he left home and 
started the career of an ascetic. Following the creed of 
Pargvanatha, he practised severe austerities and faced 
calmly all sorts of hardships from unfriendly quarters. 
Through his religious meditations he attained Enlighten- — 
ment : the knowledge he came to possess was free from 
spatial and temporal limitations. He himself was an em- 
bodiment of supreme religious life, and wandered preaching 
the religious path, a way out from worldly misery. He 
stressed the sanctity of life in all its forms, and this formed 
the basis of his moral values. The misery of Samsara was 
due to one’s own Karmas, which, therefore, must be an- 
nihilated in order to obtain the summum bonum. Mahavira 
was connected with the royal families of Eastern India ; 
his mode of living won respectful allegiance from the high 
and the low ; his principles were universal in their appeal ; 
and his metaphysics was based on commonsense realism 
and intellectual toleration ; it is no wonder, therefore, that 
the community of his followers, namely, monks, nuns, 
householders of both sexes was fully organised. He moved 
about preaching for thirty years, never halting for a long 
time at one and the same place except during the rainy 
season, and at last got rid of this mortal body at the age of 
seventy-two, at Pava, in Patna district. The period in 
which Mahavira lived was undoubtedly an age of acute 
intellectual upheaval in the religious history of India ; 
and among his contemporaries there were such religious 
teachers as Gosala, Buddha and others. Like Buddha, 
Mahavira was not required to go from teacher to teacher ; 
but he accepted his hereditary creed of Parsva which was 
already well-established and he started propagating the 
same. Mahavira left behind him not only a systematic 
religion and philosophy but also a well-knit social order 
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of ascetics and lay followers who earnestly followed and 
practised what he and his immediate disciples preached. 
After Mahavira the church was led by eminent monks ; 
it received patronage from kings like Srenika Bimbisara, 
Chandragupta, Kharavela etc. ; and gradually its sphere of 
influence began to spread in the south and west of India. 
When the society was threatened by a severe famine, 
Bhadrabahu is said to have migrated to the south with a 
band of followers ; and this event is often looked upon as 
the starting point for the division of the church into 
Digambara and Svetambara which has survived to this day. 
Even from early times there must have been groups of 
monks practising more or less rigorous courses of asceticism ; 
thus such divisions originated first among the monks and 
then affected the laity as well. The basic religious ideology 
has remained the same ; but they differ among themselves 
on minor dogmas, mythological details and ascetic practices. 
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The rigorous asceticism and pious life of Jaina monks 
naturally attracted the attention of kings, queens, ministers, 
generals, and wealthy merchants who became inclined to 
adopt the Jaina way of life. Both in the South and Gujarat 
some kings became zealous Jainas and this was possible due 
to the influence of great Jaina monks. The early medieval 
royal dynasties of the South, such as the Gangas, the 
Kadambas, the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakitas extended 
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their patronage to Jainism. Some Rashtrakuta kings of 
Manyakheta were zealous Jainas, and Jaina contributions to 
art and literature under their patronage are of great 
significance. Associated with this period is a galaxy of 
eminent poets and authors whose literary achievements are 
examples of erudite scholarship and their contributions to 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraméa and Kannada literatures and 
to technical branches of learning like mathematics, 
grammar and Tantra are of abiding value. In the South 
petty Jaina rulers survived the fall of the Vijayanagara 
empire, even till the advent of the English rule. In Gujarat, 
the Jaina faith thrived more under the patronage of rich 
merchants than of the ruling dynasties. However, it is 
under the Chalukya rulers of Gujarat, especially Sidharaja 
and Kumarapala that Jainism saw glorious days ; and the 
Jaina contributions to art and literature have made Gujarat 
great even to this day. An era ofliterary activity dawned 
in Gujarat since the time of Kumarapala, and the credit of 
it should go to Hemacandra and a host of Jaina authors 
after him. Under the Muslim rule the Jainas and their 
temples were molested here and there, but not perhaps on a 
very large scale. The Jaina monks won respect even 
from Muslim rulers and received Firmans for the spread of 
Ahimsa. Akbar bestowed on the Jaina teacher Hiravijaya 
the title ‘World Teacher’, and issued Firmans in response to 
his request prohibiting the slaughter of animals during the 
Jaina annual festival of Pajjusana in places where the Jainas 
lived. Important Jaina families in Delhi and Ahmedabad, 
by virtue of their business connections and vast riches, 
wielded great influence in Mughal courts: some of their 
temples in Delhi have survived quite intact and some 
of them received Firmans from most of the Mughal 
rulers. In the Rajput states the Jainas occupied important 
positions of generals and ministers; and the names of 








THE JAINAS 


A traditional Jaina symbol 


Bhamasaha etc. were quite prominent in the annals of 
Rajasthan at the time of Rana Pratapa who gave a stiff fight 
against the Mughals. Relics of Jaina influence are still to 
be seen in Rajaputana where Jainas live in large numbers. 
During the days of the East India Company, outstanding 
Jaina families like the Jagatsheth, Singhi etc. acted as the 
State Bankers, and naturally wielded great influence on the 


state policy. 

The Jaina contributions to Indian art and architecture 
arise essentially out of their socio-religious needs. The 
Jaina caves and temples have served as residence for monks 
and places of worship ; and among the objects of worship 
and religious sanctity there are the Stupas, foot-prints in 
stone, statues and free standing pillars (manastambha). 
Some of the caves have served the purpose of temples. The 
Hathigumpha caves in Orissa belong to the 2nd century 
B.C. Later Jaina caves are found scattered in different 
parts of the country in places like Madura, Badami, Tera, 
Ellora, Kalyangad, Nasik, Mangitungi, Girnar, Udayagiri, 
etc. The Jainas are extremely zealous about temple 
building. As a place of worship, the temple is a social 
necessity ; to build it is a religious duty and a pious act. 
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PRELIMINARY YOGA EXERCISES : 
FOR THE EYES (Contd.) 


Eye Exercises 


THE ordinary use of the eye generally tends to exercise 
the eye muscles unequally. This causes eyestrain because 
a certain set of muscles are over-used at the cost of certain 
other muscles and become weakened. This weariness from 
over-use or from uncorrected defect in the focus of the 
eye detracts much from normal accommodation, and the 
less-used muscles suffer through lack of proper exercise. 
This has to be corrected by regular and systematic practice 
of eye exercises providing for co-ordinated development 
of the focussing habit of the eye muscles. 

Central fixation or Trataka in yoga terminology, rightly 
described as the process for the purification of the eyes, 
consists in fixing the eyes on a particular object either far 
or near, more preferably a minute one, with the eyes nor- 
mally open but without the least blinking, till tears begin 
to flow. Although not so detailed in the practical yoga 
texts, it has been given to understand by way of personal 
instructions imparted by the practical teacher to the begin- 
ner in Yoga that, for the practice of trataka, one should 
use either a wick-lamp produced from clarified butter (ghee) 
or, if that is not available, a simple candle-light without 
a glass. The distance between the object and the eye 
should be so adjusted as to suit the requirements of an 
individual but in no case should it be less than sixteen 
and more than twenty inches. The posture recommended 
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for all such practices is a meditative one, i.e. a comfortable 
squatting position with the legs crossed and the spine 
straight. For those, however, who are unable to follow 
any meditative postures, the use of a chair for sitting 
and a table for resting the light on may be improvised. 
What is important is that the body should be held erect 
and the spine straight. Then keep the eyes centrally 
focussed on the tip of the flame—with a view to reducing 
the area of central fixation—because the smaller the area, 
the better the fixation. 

After few months of practice in central fixation on 
light, one may use pure water for gazing. It may be either 
a small surface of water or an expanse like that of the sea. 
Gaze on the centre of reflection produced by normal light, 
or for indoor practice, use artificial light. The latter can 
be easily improvised by having a broad plate filled with 
water, so placed at such distance and angle as to focus the 
reflection in the centre of the plate ; and, it is on this shiny 
surface that gazing should be fixed. 

The central fixation on water-light combination with the 
preponderance of water and light elements is regarded as 
very soothing to the eyes —provided the light reflected is 
not unusually strong—and is further supposed to produce 
sedative effects on the nervous system. Irrespective of 
this claim, however, the main object of such ¢trataka is to 
offer for gazing at the various elements of Nature such as 
water, light, the sky etc., and thus to train and to let the 
eye be accustomed to their varied influences on the optic 
nerves. This water-light gazing is best performed in a 
corner of a room providing for a steady and near-perfect 
reflection so essential to proper fixation. 

Certain processes of dhyana—really, concentration 
through frataka—are also very helpful for eye exercises 
affecting both vision and mind. For the _ general 
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strengthening of the eye, however the following four exer- 
cises will suffice the need of ocular hygiene : 

(a) The Nasal Gaze: Assume any comfortable and 
relaxed posture with the body and the neck held erect, and 
fix the eyes on the tip of the nose. Continue to gaze for 
one or two minutes and then close the eyes. Repeat a few 
times, before closing the eyes for rest interval. 

(b) The Eyebrow Gaze: After a rest of about a minute, 
focus the eyes on the space between the eyebrows. Keep 
this up for a period of a minute or two. Again close the 
eyes for rest. 

(c) The Right-Shoulder Gaze: Keeping the body erect, 
the neck straight and the head steady, fix the eyes on 
the end of your right shoulder. Maintain this for a minute 
or two and then close the eyes for rest. 

(d) The Left-Shoulder Gaze: Finally, maintaining the 
previous position of the body, fix the eyes on the end of 
your left shoulder. Keep this up for a period of a minute 
or two and then close the eyes for rest. 

All the above eye exercises may be practised either 
separately or in combinations. For example, the first 
two can be combined in a dynamic whole by alternate 
movements following each other, first on the tip of the 
nose and then on the space between the eyebrows. Similar- 
ly, the eyes may be focussed alternately first on the end 
of the right collar bone and then on the left. It is also 
healthful to combine all the four movements in one, 
remembering to alternate both the movements and their 
sequence. 

The special value of these eye exercises lies in the 
training and strengthening of those muscles which generally 
control the eyeballs—especially the four sets of muscles 
which pull the eyeballs upward, downward, to the right 
and to the left. As such, they help to secure proper 
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fixation and accommodation, lack of which leads to the 
defects of vision and diseases of the eye requiring the 
use of glasses. 


Eye Massage 

Besides the above Yoga exercises, one could supple- 
ment many such accessories as the eye massage and eye 
bath. Stroking, vibrating, pressing, palming and light 
kneading of the eye have a decided tonic influence on 
the blood circulation and on the nerves and nerve endings. 
Such movements may also be applied to the eye, although 
they do not form a part of any process in Yoga. 


Eye Bath 

The use of cold water in bathing the eye is essential in 
giving that organ the necessary tone and stimulation. 
A few minutes after the ¢rataka exercises, it in invigora- 
ting either to dip the eyes in cold water for three to 
four times or to splash water—by taking water in the 
hollow of the palms and then throwing the same—in 
the open eyes for a few times. This vigorous contact 
of water with the open eyes has the same healthy effect 
on the circulation of the blood, lymph and end organs 
as the massage so widely recommended for the treatment 
of the eye, for it reflexly stirs up the pathogenetic deposits in 
the tissues and squeezes them out, as it were, into the 
lymphatic and venous circulation, thus offering greater 
opportunity for a free inflow of pure blood. 


Yoga Ocular Hygiene 
The following table indicates tentatively—of course, 
taking into account the average requirements of ocular 
hygiene—the usual course one should follow to keep the 
eyes in normal good health. The sun and moon gazing 
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need not be included in the daily regimen because the 
same may be conveniently adjusted to individual consti- 
tution and need. If the time suggested is beyond one’s 
capacity, it may be proportionately reduced in the initial 


stages and increased later. 


Trataka (with water) Evening only 3 minutes 

m (,, light) ig ie 2 minutes 
Nasal gaze Morning ,, 1 minute 
Eyebrow gaze om i 1 minute 
Right-Shoulder gaze ms a 1 minute 
Left-Shoulder gaze ‘. io 1 minute 
Moon gaze - Once a week 5 minutes 
Sun gaze ‘a is 5 minutes 
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DHAMMASADDASSA ATTHO 
Pabandhako 


AjJHAPAKO R. P. CHAUDHURI, M.A. 


MANOPUBBANGAMA dhamma ti adi Bhagavata Dhammapade 
pathamagathayam vuttam. Ayam Dhammapadagantho 
bahumato, bavhadaro potthakavaro. Pathamagatha kira 
sabba ukkattha. Imaya ca dutiyagathaya ca vivarane 
matananattam pannayati. Etasam dvinnam gathanam 
bahuppakara anuvada dissanti; dve ekajjhasaya nama 
na honti. 


Dhammasaddassa_ attho  guna-desana-pariyattinis- 
sattanti catuhi pariyayehi Atthakathasu Abhidhanappa- 
dipikaya pi ca dassito. Idha pana Dhammasaddena 
vedanadayo tayo khandha_ gahitati Atthakathacariyena 
vyakatam. Ettha mano ti vinhanam vedana-sanna sankha- 
ranam dhammanam pubbamgaman ti etassa padassa adhip- 
payo ti vadeti. Vinnhanasmim uppanne ete apare tayo 
khandhapi patubhavanti. Etesu tisu khandhesu anuppan- 
nesu pi mano va viniianam va sakka, uppajjitum ; tasma 
mano tesam khandhanam pubbagami, tesam adhipati, 
vinnanena dhamma nimmita viya Khayanti’ittham Attha- 
kathacariyo padassa attham pakasetva dasseti. Keci 
adhunika pandita etam atthuppattim adhivasetva Yuropiya- 
bhasaya gathadvayam parivattetva denti. Adhuna pakasitae 
Radhakrishnan-acariyena pi kata-7Dhammapadassa anuvade 
agatanayeneva idam padam vyakatam parivattitanca. 
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Ane keci pana pandita “Eso Bhagavato adhippayo 
nahosi’ ti sampaticchitum asakkonta afifena vyakaronti. 
Abhidhammanayo hi gambhiro; tena nayena_ veyyaka- 
ranam idha na saruppam ; kasmati vutte idha pana suddha 
niti yeva kathiyati tasma Abhidhammanayena nitiya atthup- 
patti ananucchavika ti te vadanti. Te dhammasaddena 
kammam adhippetan ti mannanti. Maksmuller acariyo 
Atthakathanayena attham upadharetukamo nahosi ; anne 
keci pi idisa va. 


Katham dhammasaddo kammatthena gahiyatiti vutte 
kinca pi ayam saddo kammatthena yebhuyyena na hayati 
api ca tattha tattha imassa saddassa eso va adhippayo ti 
sakka dassetum. Majjhimanikayassa uparipannase Bala- 
panditasutte dhammasaddena panatipatadi nidassitam. 
(“Sace bhikkhave balo panatipati hoti, adinnadayi hoti 


tatra bhikkhave balassa evam hoti “yam kho jano 
tajjam tassaruppam katham mantenti samvijjanti te ca 
dhamma mayi, aha ca tesu dhammesu sandissami ti’ 
Api ca Atthkathacariyena samam yeva veyyakaranamukhe 
dutiyagathaya attham dipentena “Kusalakusalakamma- 
karane mano pubbangamo” ti vatva padassa attho vittha- 
rito ; tasma eso va attho nissamsayam Bhagavata adhippeto 
ti vakkhama. Puna ca gathadvayesu pi saddassa adhip- 
payo nihito hoti. Kidisan ti vutte Bhagavata dutiyapade 
evam vuttam “Manasa ce padutthena (pasannena va) 
bhasati va karoti va” idha mano-saddo cetanaya adhi- 
vacanam, dhammasaddo pana vacikamma kayakammat- 
thena gahiyati, anannena. Cetanaya kammani_ kari- 
yanti; acetetva kammassa karanam, kammassa katta va 
nama natthi. Sabbesam kammanam puretaram cetana 
udeti, paccha yan kinci kammam sampaijjati ; cetana setthat- 
thanam adhigacchati. Imasmim pade kammanam setthat- 
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tam cetanaya aropiyati; kammam cetanamayanti ; cetana 
kammapona, kammaninna tasma manomayati datthabbam. 
Puna caparam nanu Bhagavata vuttam “Cetanaharhn bhik- 
khave kammam vadami” ti? Atha vatthum upaparikkhato 
etam yeva pakatam hoti. Cakkhupalo thero  safcicca 
panam natipatesi. Padutthena manasa kammam karontam 
puggalam dukkham padapadam anubandhati yeva. 


Atthakathacariyassa atthanusarena gathadvayassa vey- 
yakarane attho badhito hoti. Sace vinnanam. annesam 
tinnam khandhanam puretaragami, setthatthane arulham, 
dhamma ce vinnhanena nimmita honti, tato kim? Bhasane 
va kammakarane va etassa ko sambandho, ka anusandhi ? 
Khandhanam annhamannhasambandhatthapanam Bhagavato 
bhasitassa adhippayo nahosi. Kim idha citta-cetasikanam 
vavatthapanam adhippetam udahu cetanaya ca kamma- 
nahca anhamannhasambandha sandassanam etasam gathanam 
adhippayo ? 


Atthakathacariyo Abhidhammanayena gathadvayassa 
attham dipesi. Buddhaghosacariyassa kalato patthaya 
gathanam evarupam veyyakaranam vohariyati. Mayam 
pana avisitth’atthena etam Bhagavata vuttanti mannama. 
Bhagavato parinibbutassa atikkante sahassavasse esa Attha- 
katha viracita ahosi. Sace sutthutarena gathanam veyyaka- 
ranam sakka katum kasma tam vicarakusala patikkhi- 
pissanti ? Gahetum ce sakka gahetabbam. 














EVEREST HEROES IN NEW DELHI 


AFTER visiting Kathmandu and Calcutta where they 
were welcomed with tremendous enthusiasm in State, 
civic and popular functions, the members of the British 
Himalayan Expedition led by Col. (now Sir John) Hunt, 
two members of which, Sri Tenzing Norkay Sherpa and 
Mr. (now Sir) Edmund Hillary, climbed to the summit of 
Mt. Everest on May 29, came to New Delhi where they 
were accorded a very hearty reception by public bodies. 
On July 28, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru received them and 
the next day Dr. Rajendra Prasad presented to them medals 
specially struck for the occasion, at a State. function held 
in Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

Presenting the heroes to the President of India, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Union Minister for Education 
and Scientific Research, said : 

“It gives me great pleasure to present to you this 
team of brave, resolute and courageous spirits who have 
achieved one of the most splended triumphs of our time. 
My pleasure is all the greater because I know that the 
joy of this achievement is shared by the whole world. 
I present to you, Sir, the members of the British Everest 
Expedition who having conquered the highest peak on 
earth have now come in our midst. 

“We all know how difficult and arduous this enter- 
prise was. The human spirit has faced in many fields 
nature’s most tremendous challenges. The history of science 
is one long story of such struggles. But the challenge which 
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these friends faced 29,002 feet above us was in many 
respects unique. In other fields man’s endeavour has been 
greatly aided by human ingenuity and by instruments of 
science. 

“It is these instruments which have often decided the 
fate of the combat. But in the battle waged by these 
friends, ingenuity and mechanical aid were of limited help 
only. No doubt they helped to overcome some obstacles 
on the way but not the real and the most difficult of all 
obstacles. We well know what it is. 

“It is the hostility of the environments which makes 
it almost impossible for the human organism to function 
on such heights. Here where nature assumes its most 
terrific aspect and the elements are most ruthlessly at war, 
the human body and mind, adapted to the exigencies of 
an environments 29,000 feet below, feel powerless and 
almost cease to respond. In such a battle weapons are 
of little avail. Only invincible courage and undaunted 
will-power can help a man to succeed. 

“From 1921 to 1952, eleven attempts were made by 
brave and resolute men to conquer this field, but each 
time they had to retire before mightier forces. At last the 
time came when the issue of this great battle was decided 
in favour of the spirit of man. It was this heroic British 
Expedition whom we have the pleasure to welcome in our 
midst which finally succeeded in planting its banner of 
victory over this field. Like the Roman conquerors of old 
they may well say— “We came, we saw, we conquered.” 

“There can be no doubt that the credit of this splendid 
triumph must go to the team spirit and the fine organising 
ability of the leadership of the Expedition. The nature of 
the undertaking was such that no single individual or even 
two or three individuals together, however brave and 
spirited, could have achieved’ this trimuph. Only the 
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collective heroism of a well-organised team could have 
‘achieved this feat which the British Expedition has 
achieved. 

“It was essential that every member of the expedition 
should be carefully selected and allotted his share in the 
division of labour and that all should be wholly and 
equally inspired by the spirit of team work, of selfless 
co-operation and, above all, by a high sense of discipline. 
All these conditions could not have been satisfied if the 
expedition had not been fortunate in having so able and 
earnest a leadership. 

“The experience of previous expeditions was fully 
utilised and all contingencies foreseen. Every necessity 
was anticipated and carefully provided for, from oxygen 
to powdered milk and every aid that modern science and 
industry could give was tested in this experiment. 

“The important problem that has to be faced in 
scaling the Everest is to decide how many camps should 
be set up on the way and on what altitude the last camp 
should be. Up to the time of this Expedition, the highest 
camp built had been on a height of 25,000 feet, i. ¢., the 
last stage of climb was about 4,000 feet, without any camp 
on the way for emergency refuge. Needless to say, this 
was the most arduous of all stages. 

“If the weather took a sudden turn for the worse or 
if darkness descended earlier than anticipated, the climbers 
had no nearby shelter and were wholly at the mercy of 
chance. Thus many of them were suddenly caught in 
blizzards and had to spend the whole night in ice caves. 

“Wiser for the misadventures of their predecessors, 
the present expedition decided to build the maximum 
number of camps from the base of the ascent to the top. 
Eight such camps were set up, of which the last was at 
27,900 feet. This meant that the final stage which formerly 
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was of 4,000, was now reduced to 1,100 feet. Whoever 
was to attempt the last ascent had now to cover, not 4,000 
feet as before, but only 1,100 feet in one climb. 

“This wise arrangement reduced the danger and 
difficulty of final assault to the minimum. Although it 
is obvious how difficult an undertaking it must have been 
to build a camp at 27,900 feet, the wonderful sense of 
discipline and co-operative spirit of the team overcame 
all obstacles. On the evening of the 28th May Sir Edmund 
Hillary and Sri Tenzing reached this last camp and spent 
‘he night there. On the following dawn they set out for 
the last lap of the journey and, thanks to their courage, skill 
and fortitude, stood on the top of the world at 11-30 in the 
morning. 

“You will agree with me that every member of the 
Expedition deserves to be congratulated for this heroic and 
splendid achievement. It was the joint and selfless contri- 
bution of all which made possible what had hitherto been 
impossible. In particular we congratulate Sir John Hunt 
whose fine leadership planned the assault and Sri Tenzing 
and Sir Edmund Hillary to whom fell the heoric task of 
covering the last lap of the journey and who fulfilled it with 
splendid courage and extraordinary endurance. 

“The story of the conquest of the highest peak in the 
world is now at an end. If we turn back the pages of 
history, we will see that this story began more than 200 
years ago. The earliest record we have of a survey of the 
Himalayas is in the 18th century. It was in 1711 that 
some French Jesuit Fathers trained a few Chinese Lamas 
to survey Tibet. This was done under the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s instructions. In 1717, the Jesuit Fathers prepared 
a map of Tibet based on this survey, in which was shown 
a range of mountains which stretched for 40 miles along the 
southern boundary. 
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“This was the first map of the Himalayan peaks. In 
1735, the famous French geographer, D’Anville, published 
this map in Paris. The Himalayan peaks were thus put on 
the map of the world but their exact heights could not be 
ascertained. 

“In 1849, a party of the survey of India located the 
highest peak of the Himalayas and marked it in the map as 
XV. In 1852 it was first discovered that this was probably 
the world’s highest peak. 

“An Indian member of the survey party, Radhanath 
Sikdar, first came to this conclusion but at that time the 
exact height of the peak could not be measured. This was 
achieved in 1865 when it was ascertained that the peak XV 
was 29,002 feet high and was the highest on the earth. 

“Attempts were then made to find out the local name 
of this peak. The French Jesuits had called it “Tchoumou 
Lancma’” basing it on the descriptions supplied by the 
Chinese Lamas. The names Devadhunga and Gaurishankar 
were also suggested by some documents. But after careful 
enquiry it was found that the Tibetan name did not refer 
to any particular peak but to the whole range of mountains. 
Nor was any sufficient evidence found to support the claim 
of Devadhunga. Gaurishankar, it was discovered, was not 
the name of the highest peak but of another peak which was 
lower by 5,500 feet. 

“Since no authentic local name was available, the then 
Surveyor-General of India, Sir Andrew Waugh, with the 
permission of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
named the peak XV “Mount Everest” after the ex- 
Surveyor-General, Sir George Everest. Between 1921 
and 1924 the Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine 
Club organised three expeditions to climb the Everest. 

“As a result of these expeditions, a great deal of topo- 
graphical information regarding the northern slopes of the 
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Everest was collected. It is believed that on June 3, 1924, 
Mallory and Irvine had almost reached the summit but 
as they did not return alive, no authentic information could 
be available. Mr. Odell had reached to a height of 27,000 
feet while Col. Norton and Dr. Somervell had achieved 
28,000 feet. 

“Thus only the last 1,000 feet of the Mt. Everest re- 
mained to be conquered. This has now been achieved 
by the British Expedition. Thus the romance of the world’s 
highest peak which began in 1717 was completed on May 
29, 1953. 

“T have now the honour to request you to decorate Sir 
John Hunt, Sri Tenzing Norkay Sherpa and Sir Edmund 
Hillary with the special medals made for this occasion and 
to present to every member of this distinguished Expedition 
a silver shield as a memento of their great achievement”. 


Making the awards, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said : 

“Tt is a matter of great gratification to me that we have 
been able to meet this afternoon to show our appreciation 
and to do honour to the members of the British Expedition 
to the Everest. Attempts to conquer the Everest have been 
going on, as has been pointed out, for a long time, and 
during the last 32 years no less than 11 expeditions were 
undertaken. It is the good fortune of this last expedition 
to achieve the conquest of the highest peak in the world. 

“The work done, the knowledge gained and the ex- 
perience acquired by the previous expeditions have all gone 
to make the present expedition successful and we owe it 
to them no less than to members of the present expedition, 
the great success that has been achieved. 

“Here is an example of team work which goes to show 
that with organisation, with experience, with fearlessness 
and courage, there is nothing which the human mind 
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and the human body and soul cannot achieve. We are 
therefore, very happy that it has fallen to the lot of the 
present expedition to conquer the Everest and we specially 
congratulate the leader who was responsible for organising 
the team of British Expedition. 

“The two members who were selected to take the last 
lap were fortunate to reach the top, but the others, too, did 
the duty which they were asked to perform and it is due to 
the team work of all that this great achievement has been 
made. 

“Therefore, while I congratulate the leader and the 
two members who actually stood on the highest peak in 
world, I congratulate also the other members who by per- 
forming the work allotted to each of them have all helped 
in bringing success. 

“Let us hope that the spirit of enterprise and adventure 
of which the present expedition has set a great example, 
will continue to guide humanity not only for making this 
kind of conquest—for they after all will not be of much 
use but also in making the greater and higher conquest 
of the human spirit, which will enable all of us to live in 
peace, to help each other in time of need and to live as 
members of one family. 

“There are in this Expedition, as you know, people 
coming from at least three or four countries. They have 
all worked together in a spinit of co-operation and friendli- 
ness and they have succeeded in making this great 
achievement. 

“The same spirit of friendliness and helpfulness will 
enable the world to achieve peace which we need so much. 
Let us hope that we will achieve that peace as we have 
achieved the conquest of Mt. Everest. I congratulate the 
leader and the other members of the expedition again on 
their great achievement.” 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN THOUGHT 


“HINDU A TERM OF NON-COMMUNAL CONNOTATION 
AppREssING the last session of the Indian History Congress 
held in Gwalior, Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, the noted 
historian, said in his presidential address : 

“The term Hindu itself has been grievously misunder- 
stood under a wrong reading of history. It is taken to 
be a religious term, but it is really a term of strictly 
territorial significance. Our Persian neighbours used to 
describe India as ‘the land of the Sindhu’ which they 
pronounced and spelt as Hi(n)du. The Persepolis Inscrip- 
tion of Darius I (522-486 B.C.) mentions the term Hi(n)dush, 
as it calls the Ionian Greeks Yauna (Yavanas). The term 
Hi(n)du is also repeated in his Naqsh-i-Rustam Inscrip- 
tion and again in the Persepolis Inscription of Xerxes 
(486-455 B.C.) ‘The Susa Palace inscription mentions ivory 
brought from India called Hindauv. The term Hi(n)duviya 
which means a man from Sindhu (=Indus Valley) is 
mentioned among the subjects of the Persian Empire in 
the South Tomb Inscription at Persepolis, attributed to 
Artaxerxes II (c. 404-359 B.C.). Earlier, the Avesta uses 
the name Hindu for India, deriving it from Sanskrit 
Sindhu. The first chapter of Avestan Vendidad mentions 
the expression Hapia Hindava corresponding to the Rig- 
Vedic term Sapta-Sindhavah (Rv. VIII, 24, 27), the land 
watered by the present five rivers of the Punjab along with 
the Indus and Kabul (Kubha). Thus the term Hindu is not 
an indigenous but a foreign term, and is not found in the 
_entire range of Sanskrit and Pali literature. From the strict 
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historical point of view, the term Hindu should thus mean 
any inhabitant of India irrespective of creed or race, and 
does not carry any communal connotation.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SARNATH PILLAR WHEEL 

Dr. Mookerji further said : 

“The symbolism and significance of our National 
Flag with its figures taken from the capital of the Asokan 
Pillar at Sarnath are sometimes loosely interpreted. The 
figure of Chakra or Wheel, for instance, is now popularly 
taken to be the wheel of Asoka. But it is not the 
historical truth. The term Chakra does not necessarily mean 
wheel in Sanskrit and Pali literature. It indicates domi- 
nion, circle or sphere of authority. It was also not 
the Chakra originally conceived by Asoka. Asoka, as a 
devotee of the Buddha, was at pains to translate into stone 
and preserve in a permanent form the sacred words of 
the First Discourse which was delivered by his Master 
at Sarnath. The Discourse is entitled Dhamma-Chakka- 
ppavattana-Sutta, the Discourse by which the Buddha inaugu- 
rated the Kingdom of Righteousness (Dhamma-Chakka) on 
earth, the Rule of Right as against Might. The political 
ideal of India has been the Spiritual State, a Rama-rajya 
as described by Mahatma Gandhi, a State based upon 
principles of morality of universal applicability. It is 
thus to be strictly differentiated from what is known as 
a theocratic State, because the Dharma upon which it 
rests as a Dharma-Chakra is not any particular Creed or 
Doctrine, but the Universal Religion promoting Peace on 
Earth and Goodwill among men.” 

Vox Poputn 

At an Inter-University Camp held in Nainital, Dr. 

Mookerji said : 
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“There are three major contributions of Indian religion 
and metaphysics to the elevation and refinement of the 
modern democratic process. First, the notion of the dignity 
of the Universal and Common Man, absolutely every 
common man, was the sheet-anchor of equality, freedom 
and justice in the social service state. Second, the truth 
that the voice of the people or of the mass or majority 
need not be the voice of God. Gandhiji followed the 
voice of God rather than the voice of the majority in 
the National Congress. Third, the notion that the voice 
of the people could approximate to the voice of God only 
in so far as groups, parties and communities thought 
and acted as universal men. Thus could men, groups 
and institutions be transformed and transfigured by the 
truths and values of the real, Universal Man—the sage 
in action, the moral ideal of India through the ages.” 


SUPPRESSION OF LIBERTY 

Opening the general conference in Paris of members 
of the UNESCO, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said : 

“Tt will be a sad day for our future if international orga- 
nisations are used for subversive purposes. At the same 
time we should remember that democratic institutions are not 
devised for bringing about uniformity on political opinion. 

“There are 1,200 million illiterates moving on this 
earth, poor, half-clad, hungry, sick and imprisoned in mind 
and soul. Others live in a climate of fear, suspicion and 
selfishness which we call patriotism. 

“We cannot say that the effective enemies of the rights 
of man ended their careers at the end of the Second World 
War. We cannot have freedom in politics and deny it in 
social, economic and cultural life. The enemies of the 
Magna Carta were the same as those of the principles of 
the American Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
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“If we submit to force we do not really submit, for 
we are inwardly free but if we submit to fear our inner 
soul itself is corrupted. No dictator could have mastered 
a whole people if he had not first terrorised them and then 
exploited their fears.” 


CuLTuRE CONFLICTS 

Addressing the World University Service Seminar held in 
Mysore, Sri P. Kodanda Rao of the Servants of India Society, 
decried culture conflicts based on non-material culture traits 
which are owned by none and can be acquired by all. 

The basic concept that the world consisted of a chess 
board of cultures, he said, was invalid. Culture was one 
and consisted of an increasing number of individual culture 
traits “like Christianity, the electric bulb, the Raman effect 
and relativity.” The electric bulb was not invented by the 
people of the West, nor by a racial, religious or linguistic 
group but “by the individual person, Edison.” 

Culture, Sri Rao said, was a function of time and never 
of race. Culture conflicts arose from the “current concept 
of ‘my’ culture and ‘your’ culture and my desire to impose 
my culture on you and your resistance to such imposition. 
Any individual could learn any language, adopt any 
religion, study any branch of knowledge. Urdu is not the 
special characteristic of the Muslims for millions of Hindus 
speak it and millions of Muslims in the world do not 
speak it. English is not the special and exclusive possession 
of the Britishers for millions of non-Britishers including 
the Americans and Indians speak it.” 

Conflicts could be avoided, Sri Rao said, by toleration 
of the tastes of others. Moral values were of universal 
validity and caused no conflicts between individuals but 
only between precept and practice. The solution, Sri Rao 
felt, lay in practising the precept as far as possible. 
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Inpo-THAI RELATIONS 

Close cultural and religious ties had existed between 
Thailand and India since a long time, observed the Thai 
Ambassador, His Excellency Mr. Luang Bhadravadi, while 
addressing a Rotary Club meeting in New Delhi. 

The names of persons and places in Thailand were 
often identical with those in India. This had happened 
because of the influence of Buddhism and of Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit was still considered as the language of the intellec- 
tuals in Thailand, the Ambassador added. An atmosphere 
of peace and tolerance pervaded picturesque Thailand, 
said Mr. Bhadravadi and attributed it to Buddhist preaching 
and to respect for freedom of all religions. 

The Ambassador stressed that like in all other demo- 
cratic countries of the world, the Thai Government was 
pursuing a policy of peace in a way which was considered 
best in the interest of the country. His Government 
believed in peace for the growth of culture and civilization. 
The important role which India was playing in the 
international affairs was highly appreciated in his country. 
Through international co-operation amongst countries of the 
world “our Government hope to achieve peace”, he said. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 

Broadcasting from All India Radio, New Delhi, Sri S. 
Natesan, Ceylon’s Minister for Posts and Information, said : 

“The great Emperor Asoka sent his son as well as 
his daughter to propagate the gospel of Lord Buddha. 
It was the advent of Mahinda and Sanghamitta that 
shaped, so to say, the history of Ceylon. 

“In this great city which recalls to one’s mind memories 
of the past history of India, there is one object of 
archaeological interest which reminded me strongly of the 
ancient history of Ceylon. Seeing the Pillar of Asoka. 
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I thought of the great reign of Asoka during which Buddhism 
was introduced in Ceylon. It was just a few days ago 
when I was in Ceylon that the annual festival of Poson 
which reminded one of the visit of Asoka’s son, Mahinda, 
was witnessed on the hill of Mihintale at Anuradhapura, 
the ancient capital of Ceylon. 

“The period which followed the introduction of 
Buddhism in Ceylon was remarkable indeed in a variety 
of ways. The gospel of Buddhism spread far and wide 
throughout Ceylon and the kings in those days vied with 
one another in raising Dagabas enshrining the relics of 
Buddha. These Dagabas are now in a ruined condition 
and can be seen in Anuradhapura. They remind you of 
the Stupa at Sanchi in India. These Dagabas are the 
present vestiges of the power which was swayed by the 
religion of the Buddha. 

“In the wake of this introduction of Buddhism there 
was remarkable architectural activity not only in the 
capital, ancient capital of Ceylon, but also throughout the 
country and even today you can witness ancient shrines of 
Buddhism in different parts of Ceylon. There is a vitality 
in this religion. Though Buddhism was born in India, it 
is now seen in all its glory in the island of Lanka. Bud- 
dhism has permeated the life of the people and that is really 
the soul of the Sinhalese people in Ceylon. The Sinhalese 
have inherited a great civilisation from India and that 
civilisation has been based upon Buddhism. 

“The culture that you see now in Ceylon derives its. 
strength and inspiration from Buddhism. There are great 
books of Buddhism which have been enshrined in the 
monastaries of the country. It was to Anuradhapura that 
the great Buddhaghosa of India came in order to write his. 
commentaries on the sacred scriptures of Buddhism. It is. 
the treasures of Buddhism that attracted pilgrims not only 
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from India but from distant China to the great capital city 
of ancient Ceylon. 

“Even today you find Peraheras, the national festivals 
of Ceylon which remind you of the ancient glory of the 
Maurya Empire in India. We see in the Parahera which 
is annually celebrated in Kandy, a reminder of what was 
seen in ancient days under the auspices of the great kings 
of Ceylon. In the Perahera you have a reminder of some- 
thing which is very dear to the heart of the Buddhist in 
Ceylon. It is a colourful festival and you find a number 
of elephants led in procession on that day and. the great 
‘Tooth Relic’ of the Buddha enshrined in a jewel casket 
being borne on the back of an elephant which leads the 
procession during this Perahera. 

“In this Perahera you find something which reminds 
you also of the influence which the Tamil culture has had 
on the population in Ceylon. Those of you who are 
familiar with the history of South India would remember 
a great classic in Tamil —‘Silappadhikaram’—which relates 
the story of Kanaki who is known as ‘Patni Devi’ in Ceylon. 
There was a temple raised in honour of this heroine by an 
ancient Chera king and at the installation of her image in 
that shrine was present amongst other potentates of that 
time, a Sinhalese king named Gaja Bahu whose name is 
recorded in the Mahavamsa, the ancient chronicle of 
Ceylon. It was this Gaja Bahu who made the cult of ‘Patni 
Devi’ popular throughout Ceylon and even to this day in 
this Perahera, the colourful festival which takes place 
during the month of August, you find there is a place of 
honour given to the memory of this ‘Patni Devi’. 

“IT am mentioning this cult of ‘Patni Devi’ because it 
must be remembered that in Ceylon there live not only 
Buddhists but also Hindus. The Tamils form a considerable 
proportion of the population in Ceylon though the Sinhalese 
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people constitute the majority. The Tamil culture has 
been represented chiefly in the north of Ceylon. There 
have been during the great periods of Sinhalese history, 
incursions of the Tamils from the Chola and Pandyan 
kingdoms. Though there were wars yet the people, 
Sinhalese as well as the Tamils, lived in amity for a long 
period and it is recorded in one of the stone slabs which 
draw the attention of any visitor to Polonnuruwa, another 
capital of Ceylon. There it is stated that during the times 
of trouble it was the Tamil soldiers who guarded the 
shrine of the ‘Tooth Relic’ which was erected in the city 
of Polonnuruwa. 

“Tamil culture has been strongly felt in the north of 
Ceylon. There was an ancient Tamil kingdom and the 
inspiration of Tamil culture is felt there even to this day 
very strongly. This we find in Ceylon today—there are 
two cultures representing Buddhism as well as the influence 
of South India but at the basis of the Sinhalese as well as 
the Tamil cultures there is the inspiration which has been 
drawn from India for centuries and centuries, and it is this 
cultural link which will bind for ever the destinies of India 
and Ceylon.” 


Economic DEVELOPMENT AND DEMOCRACY IN ASIA 

Broadcasting from All India Radio, New Delhi, Sri 
Jay Prakash Narayan, a prominent Socialist leader, said : 

“Democracy has had a long and chequered career. 
Its origin perhaps was in the natural urge in man towards 
self-rule. That is why from primitive times man_ has. 
attempted to establish different types of self-government. 
But there are other human urges which have interfered 
with this urge to self-rule and so the existence of demo- 
cracy has always been precarious and its evolution slow 
and fitful. 
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“While there is a natural urge in man towards freedom, 
he seems to desire this freedom for himself rather than for 
his fellow-men. There also seems to be a selfish urge in 
man which leads him to acquire wealth and power and 
position for himself. This sets in force a movement counter 
to democracy. Thus there is a perpetual conflict between 
the forces of democracy and those opposed to them. This 
conflict will perhaps continue till human nature becomes 
so refined that man comes to value the freedom of his fellow- 
men as much as his own. 

“Modern democracy grew up in Western Europe and, 
while its development enlarged human freedom in the 
countries of its birth, economic inequality, exploitation, 
unemployment and imperialism always dogged its forward 
steps. In Western Europe the problem of economic demo- 
cracy yet remains to be solved. And, as far as imperialism 
is concerned, we are yet witnessing the strange spectacle of 
democrats of the imperialist countries suppressing and 
trying to destroy the democrats of the dependencies. Thus 
man after 200 years of democracy in the West is faced. 
with the challenge of capitalism and imperialism. That 
challenge has to be squarely met if Western democracy has 
to become a real democracy. 

“Asian society is backward economically and socially 
and feudalism is typical of the social order in Asia. The 
tasks of democracy are naturally far greater in Asia than in 
the West. No doubt, it is possible for us to take advantage 
of the lessons of Western democracy and we may start at 
the point which the West has reached after 200 years of 
democratic experimentation. But that will not make our 
task very much easier. We may copy the present forms of 
Western democracy and skip all that painful process of 
slow evolution, but nevertheless in substance we would 
remain as backward as we are. 
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“Substance creates form, but not form substance. The 
challenge to democracy in Asia comes most from this back- 
wardness. And here totalitarianism comes forward as an 
attractive alternative. Totalitarianism claims not only to 
establish economic democracy by abolishing at one stroke 
feudalism and capitalism, but it also promises to develop 
rapidly the backward economy of Asia. Nor can it be 
denied that the achievements of totalitarianism in these 
respects are inconsiderable. Therefore, the appeal of 
totalitarianism is real. 

“If democracy is to survive in Asia, it must prove its 
superiority in solving the problems of economic inequality 
and exploitation as well as those of economic development. 
In our country while we have copied the form of Western 
democracy, we have not shown yet that Indian democracy 
is capable of handling these problems with speed and 
efficiency. The prospect of democracy in Asia becomes 
gloomier when it is realised that even in the West where 
democracy has had long innings, the problem of economic 
inequality and exploitation has yet to be solved. I have 
no doubt that the Indian people if given a choice between 
democracy and dictatorship, would choose the former 
because Indian culture has always respected the individual 
and his freedom. 

“But no people, no matter how strong their faith in 
freedom and democracy will accept for long, particularly 
in these revolutionary times, a social system in which 
hunger and misery are the lot of the many and wealth 
and happiness the fortune of the few. This will be 
still the more difficult when the people will have before 
them the attractive alternative presented by Communist 
totalitarianism. Therefore, it is the urgent duty of all 
those who believe in the values of democracy to work for an 
immediate transformation of the present social order. 
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“Democracy in Europe was able to keep in check the 
forces of social revolution because industrial growth and 
imperialism enabled it to raise the standard of living of the 
common people. Democracy in Asia has no such oppor- 
tunities and therefore it cannot afford to imitate the ways 
of the West in this matter. Economic development and 
raising of the standard of living would be a slow process 
in Asia. In the meanwhile, the forces making towards 
equality and the abolition of exploitation cannot be denied 
their full expression. 

“Therefore in Asia the priorities will have to be 
reversed as compared with Europe. There economic 
development and prosperity took place first and then after 
150 years the process towards economic equality was set in 
motion. In Asia, it is the latter process which must come 
first ; otherwise democracy would never be able to stand 
up to the forces of totalitarianism. 

“Let me add that if this challenge is to be met, and the 
foundations of economic democracy are to be laid here and 
now, the present shape of our political democracy will have 
to be transformed. There is no pattern in the world today 
of economic democracy which we would be able to copy. 
From the village upwards to New Delhi, and from bullock- 
farming to the major industries, forms of self-government 
will have to be evolved which will form essential parts 
of our democracy. . 

“Economic democracy cannot be a function of the 
services, even that of a specially created economic civil 
service. The producers, agricultural and industrial, manual 
and intellectual, must play the main part in this 
democracy.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


IMPORTANT CELEBRATIONS 


June 29—Birth anniversary of Lord Rishabha, the Ist Tirthan- 
kara (Jaina). 
July 1—Vana-Mahotsava or Tree Plantation Day. 


13—Car Festival of the god Jagannatha (Hindu). 
26—River Bathing during Lunar Eclipse (Hindu). 
August 3—Birth anniversary of the 8th Guru Harkishen, born in 
1656 A.D. (Sikh). 
is 7—Death anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore. 
9 15—Independence Day. 
Sri Aurobindo’s birth anniversary. 
21—Iduzzoha (Muslim). 
24—-Opening of the worship of the ice phallus (god Shiva) 
in Cave Amarnath in Kashmir (Hindu). 
—Raksha-Bandhan or the Ceremony of tying the String 
\ of Brotherhood (Hindu). 
” 31—Birth anniversary of Lord Krishna (Hindu). 
September 12—Worship of the elephant-headed god Ganesha (Hindu). 
20—Muhurram (Muslim). 
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Poet Saint Amir Kuusru 

The death anniversary of the 14th century Muslim philosopher 
and saint-poet Hazrat Khwaja Amir Khusru was celebrated on July | 
in the shrine of Nizamuddin (picture facing p. 121) near New Delhi, 
where he was buried. The function was presided over by His Excellency 
Dr. L. N. Palar, the Indonesian Ambassador in India. A _ Poets’ 
symposium was held on the occasion and parties of singers from 
different places sang religious songs. The ceremony was participated 
by .a large number of Hindus and Sikhs as well as by a batch of 
pilgrims from Pakistan. The saint-poet was an ardent believer in the 
social and cultural integration of people of all communities in India 
and he popularised the observance of the Hindu festival of Basanta- 
Panchami among the Muslims. 
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TEMPLE PRIEsTs’ ROLE IN NATIONAL REVOLT 

In connection with the great Car Festival of Jagannatha of the 
Puri Temple held in July, it is interesting to note that among the 
material collected so far by the Board set up by the Government for 
editing a History of the Independence Movement in India, there are 
some letters exchanged between the Rani of Jhansi (who died fighting 
at the head of her forces in the Mutiny of 1857 against the rule of the 
British East India Company) and her Panda (priest) in the Puri temple, 
which show that the Pandas in all the pilgrim centres were taking an 
active part in spreading the spirit of revolt among the general 
population. 

RacE MIGRATION ? 

Reuter reports that a Roman Catholic priest has found a blue- 
eyed and rosy-cheeked naked primitive tribe called the Pausiani, in a 
Brazilian jungle, whose perfectly chiselled features and straight nose 
closely resemble the people of North India. The tribe build their 
thatched-roofed and open-sided homes on four posts, use stone imple- 
ments and huge boar’s tusks as cutting tools and live on a diet of meat, 
specially of monkeys, deer and birds. Can this tribe, one wonders, 
throw some light on the alleged ancient contacts between India and 
South America ? 

A Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum embodying a study 
of the Todas, a “dying tribe” of the Nilgiri Hills in South-Western 
India by H. R. H. Prince Peter of Greece, reveals that archaeological 
excavations of Toda graveyards have brought to light a rich crop of 
material culture—beads, ornaments, painted pottery, arms and 
weapons, luxury goods, brassware etc., some of which are very similar 
to those discovered from Ur graves, which suggest a common source 
of origin for both. Not only in their antiquities but also in their 
divine hierarchy, rituals and social customs, the Todas are reported 
as reflecting a touch of Sumerian influence. 

Close Indo-Sumerian commercial contacts in prehistoric times 
being an established historical fact today, a possible racial link between 
one of the oldest tribes of the Indian Peninsula and a highly civilized 
people of the ancient Middle East will throw much light on a dark 
chapter of Indian prehistory. 

OBITUARY 

We are grieved to learn of the death of Frau Helene Fera of 

Hamburg, a gifted lady of high social position, sometime Head of 
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the Foreign Students’ Bureau of Hamburg University, from which 
position however, she was removed when the Nazis came into power. 
Nothing daunted she carried on her work of promoting the 
cultural contacts of foreign students with Germany, under her own 
capacious roof and entirely at her own expense. She conducted 
study circles for foreign students of German language and _litera- 
ture, published books in this line and held frequent social recep- 
tions, to which foreign students from all parts of the world 
permanently studying in, or students, Professors etc. on a short 
visit to Hamburg came in large numbers. In fact it was more 
the cause of international relations that she served than merely 
of German culture, and with regard to the latter she was entirely 
free from the least vestige of chauvinism. Unbounded was her 
interest in foreign thought and special was her solicitude for the 
welfare of students from the Orient, more particularly from India. 
She was actively connected with many German and foreign cultural 
organisations functioning in the interests of better international 
understanding. There is hardly any country in the world where there 
would not be people to remember her with love and gratitude. 


INDIA AND THE WoRLD 

At the invitation of the Union of Artists of U.S.S.R. an exhibition 
of Indian Art organised by. the All-India Fine. Arts and Crafts. 
Society is now on a visit to Russia and it is expected will include 
some other countries too of Europe in its itinerary. 

Norway has donated a number of radio sets for the promotion 
of the UNESCO programme for the development of Fundamental 
and Adult Education, which have been allotted by the Indian 
Government to 21 school and 84 community receiving centres in 
Delhi State. 

On the invitation of the Chinese Peace Committee, a delegation 
of musicians and artistes, sponsored by the All-India Peace Committee, 
has left for a tour of China. 

Representatives of teachers’ associations of India, Ceylon, U.K., 
Germany, Denmark and U.S.A. attending the first international 
conference of the World Confederation of Organisations of the Teaching 
Profession meeting in Oxford, have founded an International Council 
on Education for Teaching, the aims of which will be to define 
and examine the ideas and principles underlying the education of 
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those preparing to become teachers, to study problems connected 
with the continued education of those already engaged in teaching, 
and to provide opportunities for international collaboration and ex- 
change of ideas between those engaged in such education. 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 

As an auxiliary to the National Cadet Corps, a new youth 
movement is to be organised in India, which aims at giving compul- 
sory training to school and college students, which would help in 
character building and in promoting physical fitness. 

The Union Ministry of Education, jointly with the Ford Founda- 
tion, has inaugurated a Literary Workshop for training people to 
write for neo-literates along such lines as will promote the cause 
of adult social education. 

The National Academy of Dance, Drama and Music set up by 
the Government of India for the development of Indian dance, 
drama and music, proposes to establish a number of national theatres 
all over the country and also to hold four separate national festivals 
for dance, drama, music and film annually. 

A sum of Rs. 53.13 lakhs has so far been collected for the Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel Memorial Fund, it is learnt. The money is proposed 
to be spent mainly on rural welfare schemes including construction 
of roads, sinking of wells and building of village school houses. 

The Osmania Oriental Publications Bureau of Hyderabad has 
published a tenth century monumental work on astronomy “Suwarul 
Kawakib” (Book of Fixed Stars) in the Arabic language. The 
author of this work, Abul Husain Abdur Rahman As-sufi, was 
one of the well-known astronomers of the Middle Ages. Three 
translations of this work in Latin, French and Persian, and a Spanish 
commentary of it exist, but the Arabic text had not been published 
so far. The book runs to over 350 pages with tables and diagrams, 
contains a preface by India’s Education Minister, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, an introduction by Prof. H. J. J. Winter of Exeter 
College, England and observations by Prof. Willy Hartner, Director 
of the Academy of Sciences, Frankfurt. 

Dr. Tucci, the noted Italian Buddhist scholar has, it is under- 
‘stood, offered his services to the Nalanda Pali Institute. Prof. Tucci 
will organise higher studies and research at Nalanda on Tibetan 
.and Chinese Buddhist literature. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


At the meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Acliamlaany, the. 


Director-General reported that the excavations at Rupar in north 
Punjab have unearthed a level below that of the Maurya age, which 


contains deposits of “painted greyware” pottery belonging to the 


first half of the Ist. millenium B.C. Similar ware has been found 
on a very large number of sites in Bikanir, Punjab and west U.P. 
Below this level again at Rupar have been found large deposits 
of the Harappan culture. Excavations of dried river valley beds in 
north Bikanir have also shown that the area was studded with sites. 
of Harappan and later cultures. 

A Vishnu temple discovered in Manipur, built in 1475 A.D., indi- 


cates architectural features linking Indian temples with those of 


Java and further India. 
A site in Saurashtra is reported to have yielded traces of the Stone 


Age and of the Indus Valley civilisation. 


ScienTIFIC ITEMs 

The National Institute of Sciences founded in 1935 to perform 
for India some of the functions which the Royal Society performs 
for the U.K., has its offices located now in a new modern build- 
ing in Delhi on the Mathura Road. 

A Civil and Hydraulic Engineering Laboratory, the last of the 
sixteen Laboratories planned, has started functioning under the Indian 
Institute of Science in Bangalore. 

The Internal Combustion Engineering Department of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, has developed a new type of two-- 
stroke Diesel engine from indigenous materials. 

The Indian Air Force has successfully carried out an experiment 
of air sowing 220 maunds of seed for growing plants in the Raj-- 
putana desert for stopping the desert encroachment. 

A Rural Science Centre, the first of its kind in India, was spied 
by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in the environs of Delhi under the 
auspices of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, for 
advising villagers on matters relating to agriculture, water and soil 
analysis, plant pathology, pest control, sanitation and hygiene. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra, by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, pub. 1951 
by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 210 Hornby Road, Bombay-l, 
size 6.3 x 9.3 inches, pp. xlii+ 1166, price Rs. 25. 

The author is a veteran scholar in the field of Zoroastrian studies 
and the present work is a thorough study of the Gathas of Zara- 
thushtra, the only authentic documents on the teachings of the Prophet 
of Ancient Iran, which embody the Prophet’s beliefs, religious 
experiences and his message to humanity. The Gathas are given in 
this work in roman type, following the standard text of the German 
scholar Geldner, the leading modern authority on the subject. For each 
verse is given first the text with a word for word translation, in which 
each word is numbered to correspond with the original text. Then 
follows a free English rendering in blank verse. Variants from 
Geldner’s text are mentioned and discussed in the notes which cover 
also all matters of grammatical and philological interest. Parallel 
passages from the scriptures of other religions too have been quoted. 
* Questions bearing on the Gatha metre have been dealt with and the 
glossary is practically a dictionary dealing with the grammar and 
philology of all the Gathic words. An able Vedic scholar too as the 
author is, he has done well in comparing at every step Vedic words, 
idioms and ideas, and in constantly keeping in view the important 
bearing the Vedas and the Gathas have on each other. 

In addition to these scientific details regarding structural matters, 
the author has taken considerable pains to bring out the profound 
significance of the thought of the Gathas which in his view is spiritual 
in the fullest sense of the term. In this respect his interpretations have 
often been at variance with those of other scholars. The author being 
both an accomplished philologist versed in modern critical methods 
and an ardent and devout follower of the Zoroastrian faith, his outlook 
and presentation deserve to be deeply pondered by all earnest students 
of the religious thought not only of the East but of all climes and ages, 
for the Gathas contain some of the loftiest thoughts ever uttered 
by man. 
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The Sangayana Monthly Bulletin, vol. I., No. 1, May 1953, Pub. by the 
Union Buddha Sasana Council, Rangoon, price 25 Pyas. 

We are glad to see the first number of this new Journal. It deals 
with the previous Buddhist Councils, specially the forthcoming Sixth 
Buddhist Council to be held in Burma in 1954, and with other Buddhist 
activities in Burma. We wish this new periodical a successful career 
and a wide circulation. 


The Doctrine of Maya by Dr. Anil Kumar Ray Chaudhuri, 2nd ed., 
with a Foreword by Dr. Radhakrishnan, Pub. Das Gupta & Co., 
54/3 College Street, Calcutta—12, size 5.5x8.3 inches, pp. 212, 
price Rs. 5/12. 

One of the most abstruse points of Vedanta philosophy as 
developed by the subtle intellect of the brilliant Sankara, is the Doctrine 
of Maya or Illusory Experience, as the word is commonly translated. 
Hardly has any other theme in the history of Indian philosophy again, 
given rise to so much controversy, ancient as well as modern, as this 
doctrine. The author has given in this book a very faithful account 
of Sankara’s standpoint in respect of this question as also of those of 
other noted Vedantic philosophers, directly from original sources. 
Closely associated with the doctrine of Maya in Sankara’s system is 
the theory of Ajnana or Ignorance, some kind of power inherent in the 
Absolute Brahman, which accounts for the veil that hides Reality and 
which is not negation of knowledge but is a positive entity. 

Maya is regarded as the pivotal principle of Vedanta philosophy, 
a logical pendant to Sankara’s doctrine of Brahman as the undifferenced 
self-shining truth and, like Brahman, beyond ordinary proof, 
although an intelligible concept, with the help of which Sankara seeks. 
to establish the Nirguna Brahman alone as Reality and to explain the 
appearance of the manifold. For a proper understanding of Advaita 
Philosophy, it is most essential to have a clear and correct idea of the 
May4-Ajnana concepts and to this end the author’s scholarly exposition 
will be a valuable aid. The book also deals with the criticisms levelled 
against the Maya doctrine by Sankara’s opponents, particularly 
Ramanuja, and in the Appendices are found accounts of the conception 
of Maya in Samkhya, Tantra and the Bengal Vaishnavite systems of 
philosophy, as also a discussion on the echoes of the Maya doctrine 
found in the thoughts of European philosophers. 
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Alternative Standpoints in Philosophy, by Dr. Kalidas Bhattacharya, 
1953, Pub. and size same as above, pp. 366, price Rs. 10/8. 

This book is an enquiry into the very fundamentals of the 
philosophical attitude. These fundamentals, one has to admit, are 
rather of an elusive and shifting character ; what is considered at 
one period of time as fundamental, has been found to be not quite 
so in subsequent analyses from other standpoints of enquiry. Thus 
we find Bacon and Descartes discredited by Locke, Locke disproved 
by Kant’s subjectivism, Kant superseded by Hegel’s absolutism, and 
lastly, Hegelianism undermined by the pan-objectivism of the modern 
Realists. Thus successive enquiries have revealed deeper and yet 
deeper fundamentals, in spite of which (or shall we say, because of 
this ever-shifting character thereof ?) however, philosophy seems to 
be losing ground today—a fact which has suggested to many that 
there is something yet to be laid hand on, some yet deeper funda- 
mental that has still to be comprehended. 

Impelled by this quest, the author has given us in this book an 
account of a further search made by him, which ‘makes him con- 
clude that in addition to the conjunctive unity, there are two further 
types of unity viz. disjunctive and dialectical, and that subjectivism, 
objectivism and dialectic are in their essence each alternatively valid. 
He has sought to confirm this by an introspective analysis which 
he claims as going beyond current phychologies. He finds that the 
three classical margas of knowledge, devotion and action of Indian 
philosophy are only restatements of the subjective, objective and 
dialectical attitudes. The author then proceeds to suggest two further 
alternations, one obtaining between the pure positive infinite and 
the comprehensive infinite and the other obtaining between philo- 
sophy itself on one hand and reality on the other. The author’s 
conclusion that a defence of philosophy in the modern age is possible 
only through the Logic of Alternation, discovered in the attempt 
to understand the knowledge-object unity, deserves the attention of 
those who have not yet finally despaired of all philosophy. 


Idealism and Progress, by Dr. Govinda Chandra Dev, 1952, Pub. same 
as above, size 4.8 x 7 inches, pp. 446, price Rs. 10. 
This book, a defence of philosophical idealism from the stand- 
points of metaphysics and epistemology, is a very valuable addition 
to the philosophical literature on the subject, in which the author 
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has shown considerable metaphysical gifts and powers of expression. 
Its novel feature is the attempt to find the philosophical basis of 
many contemporary social movements and to justify a religious 
attitude of the type of Vedantic Advaitism. The author approaches 
the problem from a rather unconventional point of view. Idealism, 
more particularly the Vedantic version of it, as interpreted by the 
author, does not reduce the real world to bare nothingness and 
belittle material values, as many are prone to do by stretching the 
doctrine of Maya to its extreme viz. to underestimate the world 
of sense in the scale of reality, an attitude of mind that looks 
upon plurality of experience as a creation of individual fancy, an 
attitude which is oviously hostile to human values as such, more 
particularly to the materialistic aspirations of the common man. 
The author, on the other hand, maintains that a synthetic idealism 
and an ideal economic order are not only not incompatible but 
that the former is also the rationale of the latter. In a faith in 
the spirit in its fullest implications therefore, the author pleads, 
lies the key to the material well-being of distressed humanity, and 
not in a defiance of idealism. The author attempts to strike a 
rational balance between the most exalted spiritualism and the most 
dignified materialism. He has tried to make materialism spiritualistic 
and spiritualism materialistic. 


Therigatha (in Bengali), by Bhikshu Silabhadra, 2nd ed., pub. by 
Maha Bodhi Soceity, Calcutta, size 4.9x 7.3 inches, pp. 173, price 
Rs. 1/8. 

Both in respect of lyrical charm and human interest, there is 
hardly anything in Buddhist literature to equal the “Poems of the 
Nuns”, of which the author gives in this book a lucid Bengali 
translation in prose together with some introductory matter. 


How the teachings of Buddha influenced the course of life of a 


number of women from princesses to courtesans, has been most 
picturesquely expressed in these Poems which we hope will have 
a wide circle of readers. 
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